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Playground Apparatus that is SAFE 


Above we show a pipe coupling—a most commonplace detail of construction. But observe 
that it is designed and built so that it is practically unbreakable. This detail only serves 
to illustrate the principle upon which all MEDART apparatus is built. It must be so— 
the lives of children may depend on the strength of the apparatus. 


Considered in this light, it must be seen that MEDART apparatus cannot be sold on a 
price basis. But it is sold on an economy basis—thorough construction for the sake of 
safety and long life of the apparatus go hand in hand. In buying playground apparatus, 
divide the cost by the years of service it will give, and MEDART apparatus will be 
your choice. 


Medart Service Send for Catalog “L”’ 


Medart Engineering Service is given Catalog ‘“‘L”’ is undoubtedly one of the 
freely without cost or obligation or most complete treatises available on 
thought toward immediate gain. playgrounds and playground planning. 
Whether your plans are extensive or It is really a text book. When you 
limited you will find it to your advan- send for it please outline in brief just 
tage to avail yourself of the experience what your problem is—you will have 


we have gained during fifty years’ our earnest and intelligent co-opera- 
playground planning and building. tion. 

Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 
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Yale University 
ymnasium r 


Supports heavily bolted and brac 
ed. Foot boards, seat boards, and 


AVE plenty of seats on hand. 

The extra tickets sold at the 
big events pay for them. Knock- 
down Bleachers can be stored in 
odd spaces, in an attic or under 
stairways, and can be put upina 
jiffy. Suitable for indoors or out— 
temporary or permanent. Heavi- 
ly ironed and braced. Wildest 
rooters can’t affect them. In 
use for years--never a complaint. 


Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 


Up for a Day- 


Johnnie -on-the- Spot with 
Seats When Needed’’ 


BLEACHERS 


Ohio State 


University 


base of supports heavily ironed. 


Y. M.C.A.’s, Universities, big 
baseball leagues, minor leagues, 
industrial plants and civic organt- 
zations from New York to San 
Francisco are enthusiastic users. 


Sections 14 ft. long, 3 to 15 seats 
high. Clear, strong lumber, 
painted one coat. Foot boards 
below seats to protect clothing. 


Write for particulars. 


363 Griggs St., Urbana, II. 


Or to Stay 
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The Victrola brings more abiding happiness and helpfulness into the schoolroom 
than any other one factor ih education. 

Especially in the remote rural schoo! has this sound-reproducing marvel been a 
boon. It has equalized the cultural opportunities of urban and rural children. The 
world’s greatest music by the world’s greatest artists is now available to both alike. 
The joy of song with correct, stirring accompaniments, folk dancing, singing games, 
is theirs, as well as the abundant helpful material in other subjects. 

Do you have a copy of either of the FREE booklets, “‘The Victrola in Rural 
Schools,’’ or ‘‘A Graded List of Victor Records for Home 
and School’’? Either is yours for the asking. 

Consult any dealer in Victor products or 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please mention THe PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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A knife that is sharp and a hand that is quick 
For mumble-ty-peg are required, says Dick. 


= 


From the crook of the elbow (a difficult feat) 
Flip it over the arm; it will strike the ground neat. 


This is ‘‘straight from the shoulder’ and skill it will 
show 
If the knife doesn’t slip, before the word ‘‘Go!”’ 


A New Champion 


“Craps again!” thought the Public-spirited Gentle- 
man, and he frowned disapprovingly on the group of 
small boys crouched on the strip of trampled earth be- 
tween the pavement and the signboards surrounding 
a vacant lot. 


He was moved to protest, so he approached quietly 


Arms folded across, with the chin low between. 
Zip! Whiz! goes the blade, as it cuts the ground clean. 


Then up to the nose. You must know the trick 
Of the twist—that’s the thing, says Mumble-ty-peg Dick. 


and peered over the outer rim of the absorbed circle. 
Immediately a benign smile replaced his look of stern- 
ness and he exclaimed: 

“Mumble-ty-peg! Why, | thought that had gone out 
of fashion!” 

The center of interest, a lad sat nonchalantly tossing 
his knife this way and that, over his head, from his 
shoulder, the blade never once failing to cut the ground. 

Perhaps it was because Mumble-ty-peg had been 4 
favorite pastime of his as a boy, or perhaps it was just 
because he was “public-spirited” and wished to share 
his “find” of an expert “mumble-ty-pegger” with the 
community—in any case, the Gentleman spoke to the 
Community Service photographer, and Jimmy was per- 
suaded, without much effort, to show the public just 
how it is done. 
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The World at Play 


The Worker’s Leisure and His Individual- 
ity—The American Journal of Sociology for 
January 1922 contains an article by Weaver 
Pangburn of national headquarters of Com- 
munity Service on this subject. Something of the 
nature of the article is shown in the two par- 
agraphs which follow: 

“The worker’s mind today is in a restless state 
and needs a steadying and vital element. Music 
and literature could not be proffered the worker 
as substitutes for his economic and social ob- 
jectives, but they could become to him a source of 
balance, poise, and perspective, a compensation in 
part, a means of surcease from the turmoil and 
haste of industrial life. The worker needs what 
everyone needs: a satisfactory purpose in life 
apart from the business of making a living, the 
tranquillity of leisure pleasantly and construc- 
tively employed, the joy in life of the individual 
who has some creative activity and whose self 
is developing. If he could have these, his protest 
against conditions might be less bitter and per- 
haps be more effectively voiced, and he might be 
less often misled by delusive economic and social 
schemes. If he had more knowledge of the art 
of living, life with all its drawbacks would be 
more worth while. ; 

“Their leisure is the people’s opportunity, the 
time for sorting and arranging the values in their 
lives, the time when they may attain to indi- 
viduality. It is democracy’s task to discover to 
the people their innate genius and to point them 
It is for the 
workers themselves to grasp the ladder of dis- 


to the path of self-expression. 


covery that is placed in their hands, for they only 
can do the climbing.” 


The Making of the Citizen —“The Carnival 
of Crime” described by Charles Frederick Car- 
ter in Current History for February indicates the 
prevalence of an anti-social attitude and lack of 
concern for the community as a whole. The 


building up of a community spirit and community 
morale, the thought of oneself as an intimate 
part of the community, as one who has a part in 
making the laws which are for the common wel- 
fare, as one who shares in the common life of 
the time for which the community as a whole 
makes provision 


all this great community move- 
ment in America, if given an opportunity to de- 
velop as it can, will, in time, though slowly and 
gradually, make a difference in the attitude of 
the citizens not only toward the community as a 
whole but toward their fellow-citizens with whom 
they associate. 

No lecturing about citizenship will ever pro- 
duce loyalty to the state any more than lectur- 
ing about college loyalty will product loyalty to 
the university. Give the individual boy a chance 
to serve on the college football team, on the col- 
lege debating team, and to work for the uni- 
versity, and through his doing he becomes loyal. 
Give the man and woman in the community 
well-chosen opportunities to work for the good of 
the whole community and through such service 
he gains loyalty to the entire community. The 
sports and leisure time activities which build up 
morale in the college can equally well build up 
morale in the community. ‘The service which 
brings loyalty to the college given out in the com- 
munity will bring loyalty to the community. 
Loyalty and appreciation of citizenship are need- 
ed today as never before. 

Team games offer an unusual opportunity for 
character building. This part of the Community 
Service citizenship program is important now, 
for character must be built up if crime is to be 
lessened. 

Community Service attempts to be a university 
working out in the communities of America to 
develop loyalty and citizenship through practical 
activities. 


Relative Valves.—lrom the luxury taxes 
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paid since the war it is computed that 105,700,000 
inhabitants of the United States spent per capita 
for 


Chewing gum $ .41 
Candy 4.00 
Soft Drinks 4.50 
Movies, Theaters, Concerts 7.70 
Musical Instruments 2.20 
Cigarettes 5.10 
Cigars 6.20 
Chewing and Smoking ‘Tobacca 5.15 
Passenger Automobiles and Motor Cycles 12.10 
Tires, Parts, etc. 7.00 


The 502 cities which reported their recreation 
activities under paid leadership for 1921 spent 
$8,858,769.15—a per capita cost of $.083. 


Recreation for Wife Deserters.—Several 
times recently individuals have asked what has 
been done in different parts of the country to use 
play and recreation activities in the treatment of 
disease, in the rehabilitation of individuals. Re- 
cently a friend has written asking what is being 
done to develop leisure time activities to try to 
hold men who otherwise might be deserting their 
families because of dreary life in the home. He 
believes it is possible to work out methods where- 
by leisure time activities can be used to rehabili- 
tate many families where the chief problem is 
desertion of the bread winner. In the January 
eighteenth number of the Charity Organization 
Bulletin occurs the following statement, which he 
quotes : 

“Desertion grows out of dull domesticity. The 
typical deserter has no resources for his leisure 
time. His wife’s life is narrowed to hard work 
with fretful children squirming about a dreary 
tenement. Such a man is not restrained by con- 
vention or tradition. He wearies of home and 
wife so he calmly walks off and leaves both to 
their fate.” 

What information have we as to what is being 
done? f 


To Lay the Dust.—The problem of the lay- 
ing of dust on the playgrounds and the need for 
a surface binder is one which confronts recrea- 
tion officials in opening their playgrounds for the 
season. A pamphlet of suggestions is issued by 
the Sement-Solvay Company of Syracuse which 
may be secured by anyone interested. 


Old Fashioned Neighborhood Party.—A 


community party held in Beaufort, North Caro- 
lina, was in the form of an old fashioned neigh- 
borhood gathering. The. crowd of two hundred 
and fifty was divided into groups from Tooners’ 
Village, Podunk Junction, Possum Hollow and 
Skeeters’ Corners, which competed in such stir- 
ring contests as Corn Gathering, Turkey Driving, 
“Hoss” Race and Spelling Bee. Relays and a 
Grand March were on the program, and a Vir- 
ginia Reel closed the festivities. 


Recreation Service Bureau—In Adams, 
Massachusetts, the anxious club leader who is 
putting on a social evening, the church group 
who would like to make their next activity dif- 
ferent, the industrial ball team which decides to 
broaden its athletic program, will all find the 
sort of help they have long been wanting in the 
Recreation Service Bureau recently opened by 
Community Service. 

Its files contain material on the arrangements 
for athletic events, the organization of athletic 
leagues and the preparation of programs for 
social events. ‘There is much information on 
community music and there are interesting lists 
of games and stunts. All individuals and or- 
ganizations of the city are invited to avail them- 
selves of the service of the Bureau, which is with- 
out cost. Connection with the Information Bu- 
reau of Community Service (Incorporated) 
makes the local service broader. 


Athletic Badge Tests Revised.—The number 
of the girls and boys passing the athletic badge 
tests as indicated by the certification papers and 
orders for badges which come to the office of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica is steadily increasing. From 1918 through 
1921 almost thirteen thousand boys’ badges and 
nine thousand girls’ badges have been distributed. 
This means that twenty-two thousand children 
have been awarded badges for passing minimum 
physical efiiciency standards. Doubtless many 
thousands more have passed the tests without 
securing the badges. 

A committee of which Mr. Lee F. Hanmer of 
the Russell Sage Foundation is chairman, Mr. 
R. K. Atkinson, secretary, have recently been 
working to revise both the boys’ and girls’ tests. 
After much careful consideration the boys’ tests 
have been changed in a way which, it is believed, 
will meet with the hearty approval of physical 
and athletic directors, playground workers, school 
superintendents and others who are working with 
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the children of America. ‘The committee is now 
at work upon the girls’ tests. Copies of the boys’ 
tests may be secured by writing the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. It is urged that our 
readers do everything in their power to make the 
use of these tests as widespread as possible. 


Dressmaking Classes.—A very practical sort 
of handicraft in which several communities 
have become interested is dressmaking. In West 
Warren, Massachusetts, afternoon and evening 
dressmaking courses of eight lessons each have 
been conducted by Community Service. Ho- 
quiam (\Washington) Community Service has 
held classes in dressmaking, instructed by the 
county home demonstration agent. Some artists 
in papercraft and in the construction of dress- 
making forms have been developed. 


An Indoor Playground.—I rom a recrea- 
tion director comes the following note: “I opened 
my first inside playground yesterday. I was suc- 
cessful in securing the Hall of the Hope Rescue 
Mission where | have installed two slides, eight 
see-saws, four swings, quoits. ‘The place was 
full. It will be open for the children of that com- 
munity every day in the week from 3:45 to 5 
P. M. ‘This is only one of the many I intend 
opening up. It is well received. It means keep- 
ing my playground apparatus in use twelve 
months instead of four months.” 


Campers’ Reunion.—Sacramento summer 
campers held a winter reunion at the Washington 
School Auditorium, where “Dad,” post- 
master, “Frank,” the musicianly dish-washer, the 
“spud-peelers’ brigade” and other loved features 
of camp life were much in evidence. 


“Tom Sawyer Day.”—“Tom Sawyer Day” 
on the Sacramento Municipal Golf Links brought 
out about fifty ardent golfers to remodel the 
course. Beans and bread and butter, coffee and 
cake made up the menu at the lunch hour—and 
it is reported “there wasn’t enough left to feed the 
chickens.” 


Working for Citizenship in Clarksburg, 
West Virginia—Harrison G. Otis, formerly 
of War Camp Community Service, now City 
Manager of Clarksburg, West Virginia, has sub- 
mitted a report to the nine councilmen of the 
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city which fairly sparkles with accomplishments 
and practicable plans. We must not devote space 
to the really remarkable achievements along the 
line of health, street improvement, garbage dis- 
posal, fire prevention and many other phases of 
public health and progress, all consummated with 
an increasing public pride in responsible citizen- 
ship. But one item in our own field calls for at- 
tention. ‘The City Manager reports that “Clarks- 
burg is practically devoid of park space and has 
not one well equipped park or playground.” A 
project to purchase some 200 acres near the city 
and convert the tract into a park and recreation 
field is being considered. At a cost of about 
$50,000 a ball park, athletic field and swimming 
pool could be developed with provisions for ten- 
nis, boating and picnics. The report closes with 
a page of “Do Drops,” suggesting ways of ex- 
pressing the awakening instincts of good citizen- 
ship, ending with “Do drop your hammer and 
pick up your saw and Let’s go!” 


Extension Courses in Group and Com- 
munity Music.—The [xtension Division of 
the University of Utah has done a wide service 
to the state in the work of Mrs. Stella P. Brad- 
ford, Extension Instructor in Community Music. 
Three courses are offered: Group Voice Instruc- 
tion, Community Music including laboratory prac- 
tice in conducting, musical-appreciation and mass 
singing repertoire, and a special course for moth- 
ers and teachers in the lower grades. 


Music in the City’s Life—Mrs. Douglas Rob- 
inson, sister of Theodore Roosevelt, in accepting 
the invitation of the People’s Liberty Chorus to 
be the guest of honor on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of its sixth anniversary, wrote: “I am 
only too delighted to show openly my apprecia- 
tion of the splendid work you have done. I feel 
that music and its influence mean more to a great 
city than almost any other art, and I congratulate 
you on what the People’s Chorus of New York 
has achieved.” 


Union Musicians Cooperate—The Bureau 
of Community Music recently received the fol- 
lowing letter from the Jacksonville Musicians’ 
Protective Association: 

On behalf of the Union Musicians Local No. 
444, I thank you for your kind letter. I might 
add this and say whenever it’s a question of 
Charity—Civic—Patriotic—or anything for the 
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betterment of our wonderful Florida and our best 
city in the U. S., Jacksonville, our boys are always 
on the job, and we promise so far as the Pageant 
is concerned, if the rest of our citizens (and they 
will) match .e union musicians, you can bet the 
Pageant will go over with the true Florida and 
Jacksonville, in particular, bang. 

Pageantly 

Yours truly, 

(signed) H. MaAcKEy 


Group Piano Classes.—Flint, Michigan, is 
trying out a scheme of group piano teaching in 
the public schools. Miss Ethel M. Alley, an ex- 
ponent of the Giddings Public School Class 
Method for the Piano, came from Minneapolis to 
train nine local piano teachers for the work. Six 
hundred seventy-one students enrolled. Classes 
are held in a room where there is a piano but 
most of the practicing is done by pupils at their 
desks with the use of a keyboard printed on 
A special keyboard for such 
practice is obtainable. 


heavy cardboard. 


Amateur State Work.—An interesting and 
valuable exhibit and demonstration was given in 
New York City at the Fifty-eighth Street Branch 
Library by the New York Public Library and the 
New York Drama League. Stage models, stage 
settings, costumes, books of plays and production 
were exhibited. Studio talks were given each day 
of the week of the exhibit and experts were pres- 
More details of this 
very interesting piece of work will be given in 
a later issue of THE PLAYGROUND. 


ent to answer questions. 


The Dearest Wish.—A charming and child- 
like play with this title, by Pauline Eaton Oak, 
Community Service (Incorporated), is now avail- 
able. The play is especially for a_ storytelling 
festival, introducing in pantomime Old Mother 
Goose, Cinderella, Hop-o’-My-Thumb and other 
beloved personages. 


Cured by a Comedy Film.—Listless, ema- 
ciated, scarcely able to move, little Katherine 
Hartwell’s life span seemed near its close. A 
moving picture treat was being given for the 
children of the Children’s Seashore House, where 
she was a patient. 

“If she has only a few hours to live why not 
make one of them happy,” queried the producer. 
She was made comfortable in the auditorium and 
in a few minutes wakened from indifference 


through listless interest to real pleasure in the 
comedy portrayed. That night she slept normally 
for the first time in a month. Next day she 
could move a little. Now it is believed she will 
recover. 


The Child and the Movies.—The ever-pres- 
ent problem of “The Child and The Movies’ 
has started to find its solution in Brockton, Mass. 
With the hearty approval of the School Board, 
Brockton Community Service is purchasing pro- 
jecting equipment for the High School audi- 
torium. Every Saturday morning there will be 
a “show” for school children—quite as_ enter- 
taining as any performance at a commercial 
theatre, but also wholesome and_ educational. 
The low rate of admission will enable all children 
to attend. During school hours the equipment 
will be used to supplement the teaching of various 
subjects, particularly history and geography. 


Church Community House Reaches Large 
Numbers.—Four years ago the first United 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, built a Community House at a cost of 
$350,000. The report of the activities carried 
on in this house during the past year and the 
number of people reached by these activities 
are evidence of how well this money has been 
expended. Here are some of the figures. 

A total of 2072 members were enrolled. 

Over 60 churches or Bible Schools were rep- 
resented in its membership. 

14,519 men, women, boys, and girls patron- 
ized the swimming pool. 

13,216 men, women, boys and girls attended 
gymnasium classes. 

2,159 visits were made by the community 
house nurse and 201 calls were made by patients 
to the dispensary. 

4,678 girls and women attended classes. 

250 boys were trained in manual training 
classes. 

5,968 men, women, boys and girls participated 
in clubs. 

2,190 mothers and children enjoyed the sum- 
mer roof garden with its swings and slides and 
sand boxes. 

46,859 business girls patronized the noon 


lunch. 

As for the game room with its billiard and 
cue roque tables, bowling, chess, checkers, it 
was used to its full capacity every night. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


Washington, March 6, 1922 
My dear Mr. Lee: 

Along with all people who love and are interested in children, | have been 
pleased to note that the week, April twenty-fourth to May first, has been selected 
by the Playground and Recreation Association for special effort in behalf of 
boys and girls who need our special thought in order that they may be insured a 
fair chance in life. We are all too sadly familiar with the great number of acci- 
dents to children playing in the streets, because they have no other place to play. 
We are shocked to be told, on good authority, that “more than half of America’s 
school children suffer physical defects.” We recall the grim wartime experience, 
through which we learned that “one-third of all the young men examined by 
American army draft boards were rejected because physically below normal.” 
Fortunately, we know how much can be done to remedy such evils. When the 
Playground and Recreation Association started its work here in Washington in 
1906, under President Roosevelt’s inspiration, only 41 American cities had es- 
tablished supervised playgrounds. Last year 502 cities maintained 4,584 play- 
grounds and recreation centers, with 11,079 salaried play leaders. Thus self- 
sustaining local movements for the maintenance of playground and _ recreation 
centers can be maintained, to accomplish this supremely important work, if only 
proper encouragement is assured. 

The Association’s department for Physical Education Service is effectively 
helping to promote physical education of boys and girls through the public schools. 
In view of its great value to the oncoming generation, I earnestly recommend, 
particularly during Children’s Week, the most generous cooperation with the effort 
to give the boys and girls a chance to develop into the happy and useful citizens 
our country needs. 


Very sincerely, 
WarreN G. HARDING 
Mr. Joseph Lee, 
President, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


Will you help the Children’s Week effort for 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America by sending this letter together with 
President Harding’s endorsement to one of your 
friends ? 

As we believe in and love our own boys and 
girls in America, we must respond to the call that 
comes in the Nation’s Children’s Week, April 


, a special fund to be in hand by Children’s Week, ‘ 
24th to May Ast, for the Playground and Recrea- 
April 24th to May Ist. $5 constitutes a member- 
tion Association of America, commended to us in Wy? 
thie ship in the Association. Will you not do this 

e letter by Pres 
much for the children of America? Hundreds ot 


Recent studies show that mothers lock their 
children in every day because they fear the 
streets, that 25,000 children were killed in the 
highways of the United States in eighteen 


months, and that juvenile crime thrives—because 
adequate playgrounds and wholesome recreation 
are lacking! 

Are there not hearts enough in America to keep 
the Playground Movement vitally alive, until 
every child plays? 

To make its work possible, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America is asking for 


new members are vitally needed. 

Please send your membership to the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, | 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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President Harding on Citizenship 


President Harding has recently urged the im- 
portance of combatting frivolous views of citizen- 
ship duties and has also emphasized the necessity 
of avoiding religious intolerance. His message is 
the fundamental message of Community Service. 

The following digest of the President’s address 
appeared in the New York Times of March the 
twenty-fifth : 

The Church can render no higher service at this 
time than to put forth its utmost influence in be- 
half of “frank and willing obedience to the law of 
the land,” President Harding declared tonight in 
an address before the Bible Class of Calvary Bap- 
tist Church. No newspaper correspondents were 
admitted to the church, but the President’s ad- 
dress was made public from the White House. 


Finps MENACE TO LIBERTY 


“er 


There is no relationship here between Church 
and State,’ the President said. “Religious lib- 
erty has its unalterable place, along with civil and 
human liberty, in the very foundation of the Re- 
public. Therein is shown the farseeing vision of 
the immortal founders, and we are a better peo- 
ple and a better Republic because there is that 
freedom. 

“I fear it is forgotten sometimes. In the ex- 
periences of a year in the Presidency there has 
come to me no other such unwelcome impression 
as the manifest religious intolerance which exists 
among many of our citizens. I hold it to be a 
menace to the very liberties we boast and cherish. 

“In spite of our complete divorcement of 
Church and State, quite in harmony with our re- 
ligious freedom, there is an important relation- 
ship between Church and nation, because no na- 
tion can prosper, no nation can survive, if it ever 
forgets Almighty God. I have believed that re- 
ligious reverence has played a very influential and 
helpful part in the matchless American achieve- 
ment, and I wish it ever to abide. If I were to 
utter a prayer for the Republic tonight, it would 
be to reconsecrate us in religious devotion and 
make us abidingly a God-fearing, God-loving 
people. 

“TI do not fail to recall that the religious life 
makes for the simple life, and it would be like a 
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Divine benediction to restore the simpler life in 
this Republic. 


LAxity BerorE THE War, HE Says 


“There is a good deal of loose talk nowadays 
about the cause of the spiritual demoralization 
of the community, which it has become popular 
to attribute to the abnormal conditions that were 
incident to the war. But in fact the war is not 
wholly to blame. Before the war started or was 
dreamed of we were already realizing the tend- 
ency toward a certain moral laxity, a shifting of 
standards, a weakening of the sterner fibres. 

“T think we should do well to recognize that 
intellectual and moral evolution of the commun- 
ity. It would be a grievous error to allow our- 
selves to feel too confident that this is only a tem- 
porary and passing aspect. 

“Take for example the matter of regard for 
the law. Without giving too much weight to 
alarmist expressions, we must nevertheless recog- 
nize that there is a very apparent tendency to a 
lighter and a more frivolous view of the citizens’ 
relations to both the State and the Church. We 
can hardly hope for a restoration of the old ideals 
in religion and in moral conduct so long as this 
tendency to disregard for the law shall continue. 

“It is absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
a secure society and to the attainment of a proper 
moral plane that the law should be recognized as 
sacred and supreme. It should have at its back, 
and enlisted in its support, every element of the 
community that realizes the desirability of sound, 
secure and stable institutions. Disregard of one 
statute inevitably must breed a lack of respect for 
the law in general. This tendency is obvious, and 
ought to give the deepest concern to people who 
have seen, in this world, the fearful results that 
may flow from the breakdown of respect for the 
social fundamentals. 

“Whatever breeds disrespect for the law of the 
land, in any particular department of our com- 
munity relations, is a force tending to the general 
breakdown of the social organization. If peo- 
ple who are known as leaders, as directing influ- 
ences, as thoroughly respected and_ respectable 
members of society shall in their respective com- 
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munitites become known for their defiance of 
some part of the code of law, then they need not 
be astonished if presently they find that their ex- 
ample is followed by others, with the result that 
presently the law in general comes to be looked 
upon as a set of irksome and unreasonable re- 
straints upon the liberty of the individual. 
* * * QOur only safety will be in inculcating 
an attitude of respect for the law as, on the whole, 
the best expression that has been given to the 
social aspiration and moral purpose of the com- 
munity. 

“Unless we can accomplish this, in the domain 
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of citizenship, and thereby sustain enforcement, 
we may well feel that the outlook is not encourag- 
ing for the achievement of those loftier spiritual 
purposes to which the Church is devoted. * * * 

“The failures of the past invariably have been 
preceded by contempt for the law, by spiritual 
paralysis and moral looseness, all of which had 
their earlier reflex in the weakened influence of 
the Church. We know the helpful, exalting in- 
fluence of our religious institutions. We shall be 
made stronger as they become stronger, and we 
shall ever find greater pride and greater security 
in the nation which righteousness exalteth.” 


“Is social service a profession” is an old time 
query. It has been answered in any number of 
ways, negatively, affirmatively and non-commit- 
tally. Individuals in a particular field have denied 
that theirs was social work—others in the same 
have maintained that it was. An academic an- 
swer has seemed impossible. 

At the last National Conference of Social 
Work, however, nearly 1,000 members of what 
was then the National Social Workers’ Exchange, 
an organization rendering vocational and _place- 
ment service to social workers, made a very real 
practical answer to the whole question. Feeling 
that social work or social service was funda- 
mentally a single field, that the experienced people 
in it were specialists who should have an or- 
ganization through which professional ideals and 
standards could be promoted, they voted to re- 
organize the Exchange into the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, with its headquarters 
at 130 FE. 22nd St., New York City. A Council 
of 60 representing practically every field of social 
work and different sections of the country, was 
elected with Owen R. Lovejoy as President. 

In line with the established practice in the 
American Medical Association, the Engineering 
Societies and other professional organizations 
members of the new Association are discussing 
the professional standards which it shall adopt 
for its membership requirements. Three differ- 
ent grades are suggested in a tentative draft re- 
cently prepared by its Executive Committee. ‘To 


Professional Standards in Social Work 
J. B. 


Organization Secretary, American Association of Social Work 


qualify for Senior membership one would have to 
be at least 25 years of age, a college graduate “or 
would have demonstrated by his practical achieve- 
ments an equivalent educational background” and 
have had four years experience in social organiza- 
tions of recognized standing. If he or she has 
had one or two years in a training school for 
social work, that would be equivalent to an equal 
amount of practical experience. Graduate work 
in social science is also made equal to one year 
of practical experience. Provision is made for 
two other classes of members where the standards 
are less strict than for Senior members. 

To become a member according to these 
recommendations, each social worker would have 
to fill out an application blank giving his educa- 
tion, special training and professional experi- 
ence. He would also give reference to three 
members in good standing of the Association. 
These applications would then be passed on by a 
membership committee elected by the Central 
Council. 

It is often maintained that social work has 
three great divisions, work with individuals, work 
with groups and communities, research into social 
problems. Work with communities and with 
groups, “Communty Service” has markedly in- 
creased during the last ten years and many of 
the most constructive things in social work have 
been accomplished in this field. Such achieve- 
ments inevitably make for the development of 
professional spirit, standards and ability. 
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The Forty-Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the National 
Conference of Social 


W ork 


The meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work, to be held at Providence, Rhode 
Island, June 22-29, bids fair to be of special in- 
terest. Are you planning to be present ? 

This year it is proposed to hold all of the meet- 
ings of the Conference proper either in the morn- 
ing or evening, thus leaving the afternoons free 
for meetings of kindred groups, for visits to var- 
lous institutions situated near Providence and 
other trips to nearby summer resorts and other 
places of interest near the city. So much historical 
interest is attached to the city of Providence that 
it is one of the most fascinating places in the 
country, not only to those who are already fa- 
miliar with it, but to all who have not been privi- 
leged to become acquainted at first hand with old 
New England. 

The program .of the Division of Neighborhood 
and Community Life will be of special interest to 
readers of THE PLAYGROUND. ‘The _ following 
topics are among those which will be discussed: 

How Do Local Community Organizations 
Function—Their Weakness and Their Strength? 

“Community Organizations” 

(a) “The Relationship between Community 
Social Life and Political Organizations” 

(b) “The Relationship between Community 
Social Life and the Church” 

“Rural Communities” 

(a) “The Possibilities of Church and Rural 
Organization” 

(b) “Community  Solidarity—the Small 
Town” 

“Community Music and Drama” 

Discussion of General Session Subject 

“The Future of the Community in an Indus- 
trial Civilization” 


Preliminary Report of Fifth 
National Physical Edu- 
cation Conference 


The Fifth National Conference on Physical 
Edneation, held in Chicago February 28th, 
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brought together a group of 300 people interested 
in the advancement of physical education. The 
meeting was called by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, J. J. Tigert, and was conducted as a 
joint affair with the National Council of State 
Departments of Education. 

Dr. Willard S. Small of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education presided and opened the discussion. 
Dr. Small explained the calling of the first Na- 
tional Physical Education Conference at Atlantic 
City in February, 1918, as a means of initiating a 
nation-wide forward movement to extend phys- 
ical education, including health training for schoo! 
children as a most fundamental means of attack- 
ing the unsatisfactory conditions revealed by the 
draft statistics. He pointed out that while orig- 
inally called for the purpose of focusing in a 
united campaign the energies of all interested or- 
ganizations and individuals, the conference had 
come to serve the additional purpose of bringing 
to the attention of the Superintendents of Educa- 
tion the importance and significance of physical 
education in the broad program of education. 

Superintendent Will C. Wood of California 
followed with an admirable discussion of the 
place of physical education in the broad program 
of public education. Superintendent Wood laid 
before the conference the significance of phys- 
ical education as a means of character training, 
as well as health training; and for guidance in 
the right use of the rapidly increasingly amount 
of leisure time available for the American people. 
He reported that in California twelve County 
Supervisors of Physical Education were employed 
during 1921 as contrasted with none employed in 
1920; the total expenditures from State funds 
for physical education was increased from $736,- 
000 in 1920 to $866,000 in 1921. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, J. J. 
Tigert, outlined the progress of physical educa- 
tion throughout the world, pointing out that six- 
teen nations now have laws for the universal ex- 
tension of physical education. Mr. Tigert, in a 
very interesting way, dwelt upon his own expeti- 
ence in athletics and stressed the significance of 
physical education as a means of character train- 
ing. ‘The Commissioner commented upon the 
fact that in those nations such as Denmark and 
Sweden, where a full program of physical educa- 
tion has been in vogue for a number of years, the 
records show a relatively high average of health 
and normal physical development prevailing 
among the school children. 
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Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Director of Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Child Welfare Association, 
demanded more adequate attention to the training 
of school children in healthful habits with refer- 
ence to nourishment, rest, and deplored a tend- 
ency in some quarters to regard physical educa- 
tion activities as a cure-all for physical deficiency. 

The final address of the afternoon was given 
by E. Dana Caulkins, Manager of the National 
Physical Education Service. Mr. Caulkins, who 
is organizing the nation wide campaign for State 
and Federal Legislation for Physical Education, 
reported twenty-eight States now having physical 
education laws effective in greater or less degree. 
He pointed out that the increase in appropriations 
and the application of phvsical education laws 
during the past four years has been very rapid. 
but that as yet not more than one-tenth of the chil- 
dren of the nation are receiving anything like ade- 


WHEN GRANDMA DREAMS 


quate physical education, including health train- 
ing. ‘The point was made that only through Na- 
tional cooperation with the States could there be 
any early hope of the realization of universal 
physical education in the United States. Attention 
was called to the fact that legislation is now pend- 
ing in Congress which would initiate the program 
of National stimulation for physical education. 
Reference was also made to the fact that leaders 
in both of the major political parties stressed the 
importance of universal physical education dur- 
ing the Presidential campaigns of 1920. 

At the end of the conference, a unanimous vote 
was taken requesting the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education and the Officers of the National Coun- 
cil of State Departments of Education to arrange 
for a similar joint conference at the next meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. 


A simple form of music memory contest, in- 
troducing well-known old songs, is here given. 
The exact number of measures to be used is in- 
dicated. Enough of each melody is utilized to 
give any audience a fair amount of time for 
writing down the title. If, however, it is wished 
to make the test more rigorous, the various ex- 
cerpts may be shortened. The words of the parts 
used are included in the outline in order that they 
may serve as a guide to the pianist as to how 
much of the melody is to be played. 

In choosing a pianist for this game, it is well 
to select a player who can transpose readily, and 
possibly one who can play by ear. If the medley 
is played in the keys as indicated, there will be 
much more continuity to the music than if all 
the various songs were played in the keys in 
which they are published. If a pianist is not 
available who can transpose the songs as indi- 
cated, it may be necessary to have a manuscript 
copy made of the medley in the keys outlined. 
Or, a mere “lead sheet” or copy of the complete 
melody may suffice as a guide to the pianist. The 
music should flow without breaks so as to make 
identification of the pieces more difficult. 

Of the songs listed, the music is to be found 
either in the Twice 55 Community Songs, pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., or in 101 Best Songs, 


When Grandma Dreams 


published by the Cable Co., Cable Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, with the exception of the following: 
School Days, published by M. Witmark & Sons, 
New York; Good Old Summer Time, published 
by Maurice Richmond Music Co., New York; 
Mendlessohn’s l’edding March; Little Grey 
Home in the West, published by Chappell-Harms, 
Inc., New York; Put On Your Old Grey Bon- 


net, published by Jerome H. Remick & Co., New 
York, 


“When Grandma Dreams” 


(A Musical Game) 


1. Lone, Long Aco—F (9th through 14th bars) 


“Now you are come all my grief is removed, 
Let me forget that so long you have roved, 
Let me believe that you love as you loved” 


2. WHEN You AND I WERE Younc, Maccise—F 
(9th through 14th) 
“The green grove is gone from the hill, Maggie, 


Where first the daisies sprung ; 
The creaking old mill is still, Maggie” 


3. ScHoor Days—B flat (17th through 28th) 


“You were my queen in calico, 
I was your bashful, barefoot beau, 
And you wrote on my slate, ‘I love you, Jo,” 
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4. Comin’ THrouGH THE Rye—B fiat The ladies, they will all turn out, 
(first 5 bars) And we'll all feel gay, 
When Johny comes marching home.” 
“If a body meet a body, ae 6 
Comin’ thru the rye, 
If a body kiss a body . 
14. Litrtte Grey InN THE West—C 
Need a body cry? , 
Ev'ry lassie has her laddie 


13. WeppiInG Marcu—C (first 4 bars) 


“And the toils of the day will be all charmed away 


4 5. Goop SUMMER TimE—B flat 
2 7 in my little grey home in the west. 
i (17th through 32nd) 
5 15. Sweet AND Low—C (last 6 bars 
“You hold her hand and she holds yours, ( ) 

And that’s a very good sign “Blow him again to me, 


While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps.” 


— That she’s your tootsie-wootsie 
3 ; In the good old summer time. 16. SILVER THREADS AMONG THE GOLD—A flat 
= 6. JincLE Betts—G (last 4 bars of verse) (5th through 12th) 

; “Bells on bob-tail ring, “Shine upon my brow today ; 


Life is fading fast away, 


Making spirits bright, 
Sut, my darling, you will be, will be, always 


When fun it is to ride and sing 


at A sleighing song tonight!” young and fair to me.” 
oe 7. Gooo Nicut, Lapres—G (entire chorus) 17. Pur on Your Otp Grey Bonnet—A flat 
Ee 5th bar of chorus to end 
— “Merrily we roll along, roll along, roll along, ( ) 
He Merrily we roll along, o’er the dark blue sea.” “While I hitch old Dobbin to the shay, 
And through the fields of clover 
8. SEEING NELLIE Home—G (first 6 
af ‘ We will drive to Dover on our golden wedding 
bars of verse) 
day. 
&§ “In the sky the bright stars glittered 
18. Love’s Otp Sweet Sonc—A flat 
 &§ On the bank the pale moon shone; 
x And ’twas from Aunt Dinah’s quilting party 
“Still to us at twilight 
9. GoopspyE, My Lover, GooppyE—G 8 
Comes love’s old song, 
(first 12 bars) ” 
ee: Comes love’s old sweet song. 
= “The ship is sailing down the bay, Comes love’s old sweet song.” 
oe Good-bye, my lover, good-bye; 
§ We may not meet for many a day, 
Good-bye, my lover, good-bye 
“* | By-low, my baby, By-low, my baby” Henry Lee Higginson 
10. Samtinc—C (first 8 bars of chorus) on Music 
3 “Sailing, sailing, over the bounding main, Pe ; 
, here is one thing, as I before said, that makes 


= For many a stormy wind shall blow ere Jack : 
me very, very sorry to leave Europe: the loss of 


music. I do think it makes and has made a real 

11. My Bonnie—C (entire verse) and a great change in me, since I first began with 

it; and if I continue to hear and to cultivate it, so 


comes home again.’ ”’ 


“My Bonnie is over the ocean, 

i My Bonnie is over the sea, will the change go on and the advantage increase. 
a q My Bonnie is over the ocean, I do not believe there is anything more refining 
= than music, no greater or stronger preservative 


O bring back my Bonnie to me.” 
against evil, and at least for me it has done much. 


12. WHEN JOHNNIE CoMES MARCHING HomMe— I am almost thankful that I have had weak eyes; 
C (last & bars) indeed I am quite so, for it has given me the time 
“The men will cheer, the boys will shout, and opportunity to find out how much music is 
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HOME GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


to me, and it has opened pleasures to me _ that 
otherwise would very possibly have never been 
discovered. | am afraid to trust to my feelings 
within, to my own ideas, or I should study music 
for a profession. I know not how one finds that 
he has a talent for any one thing without trying: 
but everyone has a particular faculty for some- 
thing, everyone has a decided turn and talent for 
a particular branch, and it is his duty to try to 
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find this out, and to turn to it. If one may trust 
what he hears within himself, in his own heart, 
and be sure that it is right, | should say that my 
talent was for music, and that, if I studied it prop- 
erly and persevered, I could bring out something 
worth having, worthy of a life thus spent, worthy 
of a man, worthy of my mother and of you. 

From Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higgin- 
son by Bliss Perry 


Home Games for Children 


MARGUERITE SHARRETTS 


Community Service (Incorporated ) 


Are you planning a party in your home and 
haven't a great deal of space for very active 
games? Here are a few suggestions for a pro- 
gressive party which needs little space and equip- 
ment—just tables enough to seat the guests, four 
at each table, and the smaller articles mentioned 
under each game. 

For special occasions such as St. Valentine or 
George Washington parties, these games might 
be specially adapted, for instance in number five, 
colored hearts and hatchets might be used as 
puzzles instead of the articles mentioned; in 
number 2, a heart might be substituted for the 
wheel; and in number 4, some appropriate words 
as “Saint Valentine” or “George Washington”’ 
could take the place of “Community Service.” 

These suggestions are suitable for children of 
12 years and older. In fact the “grown-ups” 
play them with great enjoyment. 

I. Animals—Equipment: a pack of Flinch 
cards for each table. The cards are distributed 
evenly among the players. Each player assumes 
the name of some animal such as “Elephant,” 
“Tiger,” “Hippopotamus,” “Giraffe,” and each 
knows the names of the other players at his table. 
The cards of each person are stacked in one pile, 
face downward, before him. 


At a signal, a 
player begins the game by laying the top card 
face upward on the table beside the original stack. 
In rotation, each player does the same. Should 
a player turn up a card corresponding in number 
or kind to one of his neighbor’s, each of the 
players having that card calls the animal name of 
the other. Whichever speaks the name first gives 
all of his “upturned” cards to the other, and the 
game proceeds. The object is to get rid of one’s 


cards. At the signal, those who have the least 
number of cards receive a “punch” on their tally 
cards and move to the next table. 


FAMILIAR GAME 


II. Tit-tat-toe, Here I go—Equipment: (for 
each table) A paper, on which is drawn a 
wheel three or four inches in diameter, divided 
into 12 sections, each section being numbered 
from one up; a pencil for each player. 

At the signal, a player takes the pencil, closes 
his eyes, circles above the wheel with the pencil, 
saying “Tit-Tat-Toe, Here I Go.” He then 
drops the pencil on the wheel scoring for himself 
the number of the space touched. Should the 
pencil fall on a line, no score is made. Each 
player continues in turn until the signal to stop, 
when each person’s scores are added. ‘Those hav- 
ing the highest total move to the next table. 

III. Anagrams (a)—Equipment: (for each 
table) Four sets of alphabets. The letters may 
be written plainly on small squares of paper about 
three quarters of an inch in size. 

The letters are turned over, face downward, 
in the center of the table. At the signal the 
players draw the letters from the table, taking 
one letter at a time. Whenever possible, build a 
word with the letters drawn, the object of the 
game being to have the largest number of words 
when the signal to stop is sounded. The two 
persons at each table with the largest list of 
words move. 
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IV. Anagrams (b)—Equipment: A 
and sheet of paper for each player. 


pencil 
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Take the words “Community Service” (or 
some word having several vowels) and build as 
No letter 
may be used in any one word more times than it 


For example, 


many words as possible from this. 


appears in “Community Service.” 
the following: “Rice,” “Sieve,” “Tune,” “Mut- 
iny.” The object is to see who can build the 
largest number of words. The two at each table 
doing so move. 

V. Puzzles—Equipment: Four puzzles for 
each table. (Cut an advertisement or picture 
postcard in several irregular parts and place in 
envelopes. All puzzles should be cut into an 
equal number of parts). 

Each person is given an envelope of puzzle 
parts and at a signal all begin simultaneously to 


put the pieces together. The two players finish- 
ing first advance. 

VI. Peanut Stab: Equipment, one bowl of 
peanuts and a hatpin for each table. Hatpins 
should be of same length. 

At a signal the players in turn stab at the 
peanuts with the hatpin. Only ene stab at a 
time is given a player. If successful, take out the 
peanut and at the signal stop playing, count the 
number of nuts you have. The two players hav- 
ing the most nuts advance to the next table. 

The tally cards of the successful players are 
punched at the close of each game. If desired, a 
small prize may be presented to the person whose 
card shows the largest number of punches. The 
length of time each game is played can be decided 
by the hostess. 


Home Play 


CHARLES H. ENGLISH AND Epna G. MEEKER 


Community Service 
THE BROWN FAMILY 


AD’S just the dearest man in the world. 

Some people think he’s stern but they 
just don’t know him. He couldn’t be 
very tyrannical with that twinkle in his eye and 
a heart big enough to hold half the world. 
Momsie often says he'll have to build an annex 
on his heart, but I think that applies to her just 
as well. She’s always doing something for the 
neighbors or taking food to sick people and is 
always sweet and patient no matter what hap- 
pens. She’s full of fun too and Bob, who’s in 
High School now, often calls her his “really 
best” girl. Dick is twelve and he’s a perfect 
rascal, but she’s always ready to forget and for- 
give—and Peggy—well, | don’t know what she 
would do if momsie wasn’t around to tell her 
stories when she “doesn’t feel good” or thinks 
there is a “bogie man” in the dark. I, being 
eighteen, and the “eldest child” try to take some 
of the responsibility off Momsie’s shoulders but 
the trouble is that I have to be at the office all day 
and it doesn’t give me much time except in the 
evening and then there’s always something ex- 
citing to do. Sometimes we all go out to some- 
thing and other times we all stay at home and 
play together and lots of times that’s the nicest 
night in the week. 


“You see, Dad read somewhere of a town 
where practically all the families set apart one 
night a week for staying home and having good 
times there. It struck him as a dandy idea and 
so he talked to mother and me about it for we 
have been noticing that Bob and his crowd have 
so many engagements there is hardly an evening 
when that brother of mine doesn’t rush out right 
after dinner to some club or committee meeting, 
or to take some girl to a party. Of course | 
must confess I too have heaps of engagements 
but then I do stay home sometimes. 

“We decided that our family ought to have a 
regular Home Play Night and so it was put to a 
vote, Bob didn’t exactly see how he could prom- 
ise to attend every week and I too, secretly, 
wondered if it wouldn’t interfere with some pet 
thing I wanted to do. But when mother said, 
‘Bob, your father and I are going to be home 
every Monday evening and we do want our boys 
and girls with us so that you can help father and 
me to keep young with you,’ you should have 
seen Bob! He jumped up, ran over and hugged 
mother and said, ‘Momsie, you and dad will 
never feel a day older as long as you live, if | 
can help it. Sure, count me in on the family 
club and be sure to elect me president!’ Dick 
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and Peg were enthusiastic and Dick, who always 
is thinking in Boy Scout terms said, ‘What shall 
we have for a slogan?’ Dear little Peggy, who 
is so practical, said, ‘I’ll always study my lessons 
right after school so I can help mother get 
ready.’ 

“Well, to get down to what we really did last 
night: Mother and Peg had dinner ready the 
minute father and I arrived home and, as soon 
as we were through it took only a few minutes 
to get dishes washed and everything cleaned up. 
That part is not new. It is just mother’s system 
of having everyone help. ‘Housework a game’ 
is her watchword. 

‘Dad and the boys started at the workbench 
and mother and | went to the living room with 
Peg where we helped make a new outfit for one 
of Peg’s dolls she had decided to give a little girl 
sick in the hospital. 

“At eight o'clock mother called our ‘men’ folk 
and then the full party was on. Each one of us, 
according to agreement, had come prepared to do 
some entertaining. Irrepressible Bob was al- 
most ready to explode with some new stunts so 
he came first. ‘Then little sister taught us how 
to play—/airy Hide and Seek. She told us it 
was a ‘let’s pretend’ game and that we all were 
‘little teentsy fairies’ and that while sitting in our 
seats might pretend we were hiding any place— 
in the room where anything could be hidden. 
She made mother ‘it’ and then we all had to 
guess, by questioning, where she was _ hiding. 
Dick finally guessed she was in father’s pocket- 
book and then he was ‘it’ and Peg discovered 
him in the inkwell. And so we went on, for 
about ten minutes, having lots of fun. 

“Dick’s turn came next and he recited for us 
T. A. Daly’s poem ‘Leetla Georgio Washeenton.’ 
[lis teacher had read it to the class and he had 
been inspired to learn it. Bob begged to ‘pull’ 
another stunt and then mother said it was her 
turn and that we each would earn an apple if we 
found those she had hidden in improbable places 
upstairs. This gave us a chance for exercise. 
Father was last to find his so mother made him 
do a stunt. Then after we had eaten our apples 
father told us a story. It was a ‘thriller,’ too, as 
Dick expressed it. 

“My part was to sing a song and play the piano 
while we all sang songs together. Father taught 
us a stunt song he had just learned and, from the 
eagerness with which the boys learned it I know 
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all their friends will be singing it before today 
is over.” 
Bos 


In high school Bob is known as a “joiner.” 
Ile belongs to nearly all the societies and “gangs” 
that have been organized. His popularity is due 
to a freedom of manner, ability in sports and 
devotion to each and every high school cause. 
His scholastic standing is not so high, in fact is 
sometimes so low it has been a matter of serious 
concern to teachers and to his parents. 

In the discharge of his many obligations there 
seemed to be little time for home associations. 
After the family cabinet meeting and the inaugu- 
ration of Home Play Night the following con- 
versation occurred between Bob and Joe, his pal: 

“Bob, are you going to the party tonight’ 
It’s sure going to be swell.” 

‘Nothin’ doin’, Joe. Got a date at home.” 

“How do you get that way? When did you 
get so good as to stay home? Girl comin’ over?” 

“Say, listen Joe, it’s a swell idea Dad and | 
are working out. Let you in on it if you don’t 
squeal.” 

“Fire away, let’s have it, Bob.” 

“Last week I asked Dad for some money to 
buy Betty a birthday president. He said he 
couldn't give me any—business so rotten. But 
Dad is a good sport. Guess he remembered how 
he used to like giving his girl presents when he 
was a kid. After supper we talked it over and 
he said he used to make things for presents when 
he was a boy and had no money. (Well we got 
busy and at the workbench in the kitchen we 
are working on a swell picture frame. Dad's 
showing me how to make it hand-carved. | 
didn't think he knew. Mother has a_ birthday 
next month and we are going to make a tray with 
milk-weed doin’s showing under the glass. Dad 
and | have the kitchen and nobody is allowed in 
there except Dick who gets in on the tray. We 
put in an hour and then the whole family play 
some games. Now, you needn't laugh, Joe, these 
games are great! You never saw these games 
we play. Dad bought two new game books and 
Helen got one on parties from the library. Each 
one of us has to learn one or two new games 
for our home play night. I pick out all the 
stunts I can find. You oughter see me get dad 
and mother in the hole sometimes. Dick and 
Peg aren’t so slow in giving games either. I’m 
going to give some of these stunts at our club 
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doing some night. I’ve got about twenty peaches 
down pat now.” 

“What are they, Bob? Sounds like good idea 
to me. ‘The parties are getting stale, playing the 
same old games every time.” 

“Well, Joe, here are the stunts I used at home. 
You see a stunt is a game that comes in handy 
after we have played some active games. Dad 
calls on me when we feel like resting a bit. Then, 
too, stunts are good for families like ours be- 
cause only one or two are needed to play them. 
Dick is using these stunts too at the Scout meet- 
ings : 

Cut Glass. “I'll bet you never knew, Joe, that 
you can cut glass with scissors. All you have to 
do is to put the glass in a pail of water and cut 
it while it is under the water. 

Mirror Drawing. “Try this one sometime. Put 
a mirror in front of you on a table with some 
writing paper next the mirror. Then hold a 
paper up in front of you so that you can’t see 
the paper but can look in the mirror, and draw 
a five-pointed star on it. 

Jug Balance. “This sure is a hard one! Put 
a jug on the floor on its side and sit on it length- 
wise. Extend your feet afid put one foot on top 
of the other so that only the heel of one foot is 
on the floor. ‘Take your pencil in one hand and 
writing pad in the other and write your name 
without touching the floor with your hands. If 
the girls want to try the stunt let them thread 
a needle. 

Blow-Out. “Blindfold someone. Put a lighted 
candle on the table. Turn the blindfolded fel- 
low around several times and let him try to blow 
out the candle. He'll have an awfully hard time 
doing it, believe me! 

Opera Glass Race. “Here's a funny one. 
Mark out an irregular line or use a string about 
eight feet long. Take an opera glass and look 
through it at your feet. Now try walking on 
the line while looking through the glass. We 
made a race of this by having two lines and two 
opera glasses. It’s some stunt to walk back look- 
ing through the other end of the opera glass! 

Nickel IValk. “You want to try this one, Joe. 
Put a handkerchief on the table with a nickel in 
the center. Over the nickel put a tumbler sup- 
ported by two matches. This puts the nickel 
between the matches. Then take away the nickel 
without touching the glass, matches or handker- 
chief, using just your fingers. It looks hard but 
if you hold the handkerchief taut with one hand 


and scratch the handkerchief on the opposite side 
directly in front of the nickel the money will 
gradually come out from under the tumbler. 

drm Float. “This is a great stunt, Joe. Put 
your wrist against the wall with your arm down. 
Stand out and let the weight of your body press 
against your wrist. Be sure no part of your 
body except your wrist touches the wall. Stand 
in this position until your arm is tired, then step 
to one side and draw in your breath quickly. 
It’s a mighty funny thing to see your arm go 
floating up without your raising it. 

Handkerchief Pick-Up. “Did you ever try 
standing with your back to the wall with your 
feet and shoulders touching the wall, then pick- 
ing up a handkerchief at your feet with your 
knees straight ? 

Arm Pass. “You're a good one if you can do 
this! Put your feet close together with your 
inside foot touching the wall, your body hugging 
the wall sidewise and your arm next to the wall 
in back of your body. Then try to bring your 
arm forward without moving your feet. 

“Joe, these stunts went off so good that daddy 
gave us some he remembered he used to do when 
he was a kid.” 

Father's Stunts 

IVho Hit Me? “Father sent some of us out 
of the room. Then he got a sheet and made a 
club out of newspapers. Ile spread the sheet on 
the floor and had those who stayed in the room 
form a ring around the sheet. Then he called in 
Helen who had gone out and explained the stunt 
to her. He said: ‘You and I are to lie down and 
cover our heads with this sheet. One of those 
in the circle has a club (shows it). The circle 
will march around while we are down and cov- 
ered and someone will hit us. When the strike 
is made it is up to us to throw off sheet quickly, 
coming to a sitting position. We must try to 
find out who hit us. If successful, that person 
must take the place of the one who guesses and 
another from the group outside will be called in 
to be the partner. If not successful we must 
try again. Each has one guess each time.” The 
one promoting the game must be very clever. As 
soon as both go down under the sheet he holds 
up his hand for the club which is kept in his 
possession from that time on. He does all the 
striking, first hitting himself to throw off sus- 
picion of the victim. After the strike he quickly 
hides the club under his leg. Both guess and 
miss, of course. Down under again. This time 
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the victim is hit. Rotate for two rounds. Then 
after hitting the victim the second time and 
while he is looking around guessing, bring the 
club in full view. The surprise on the face on 
the victim when he discovers his partner has the 
club makes this stunt a most laughable game. 

Fireside Storytelling. “Here’s another one 
dad taught us. All of us sat by the fireside and 
each of us was given a small piece of kindling 
wood—just a chip or piece of bark. The one at 
the left threw his wood into the fire and began 
to tell a story. He told the story until the wood 
had burned up and there was nothing left but a 
red coal. Then the next one threw in his piece 
and took up the story going on with it until it 
was time for the third one to throw on his wood. 
We got so interested in the story that we each 
had three pieces of wood! Then father said to 
pretend we did not have a fireplace and we played 
the game this way. We took a piece of twine 
and some slips of paper with subjects of short 
stories to be told written on them. These slips 
were wound into the ball of twine. Someone 
told a story unwinding the twine very slowly. 
\When one of the slips was reached he stopped 
and handed the ball to the next person who un- 
wound the twine until another slip was reached. 

Penny |Vise. “Father said the whole family 
could not stop his putting the penny he held in 
his hand up to his mouth. We all grabbed hold 
of his arm. After we’d worked a while he took 
his other hand, picked up the penny and put it to 
his mouth. Weren’t we easy marks? 

Ouarter Pass. “Dad sure showed us a slick 
one with a quarter and a piece of paper. [He 
cut a hole, just the size of a dime, in a paper. 
Then, folding the paper so that the hole was bi- 
sected he placed a quarter in it. By bending the 
ends of the paper upward the quarter fell 
through. It seemed as if the paper stretched 
just enough to let it go. Naturally he first had 
his fun in watching us try to get it through be- 
fore he showed us how it was done. 

Penny. Hold. “¥ather put a penny real hard 
on Dick’s forehead and left it there for a few 
minutes. Then he took it off and hid it without 
Dick’s knowing it. Next he told him to try to 
shake it off. Dick shook and shook his head 
because he was sure the penny was still there. 
Maybe we didn’t laugh! 

Strong Arm. “Daddy and Dick played one on 
me that was a peach. Dad sat on a chair in the 
middle of the room and said that the mind had 
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power to overcome gravity and that he could 
prove it to me. He said that if I would straddle 
his right arm and place my hand on his shoulder 
looking right into his eyes and thinking hard all 
the time—I am light, I can be lifted up—then he 
could lift me easily with his arm in the right 
angle position. I did as he said and pretty soon 
up I went with not trouble at all. Later | found 
that Dick had come up without my noticing him 
grabbed Dad’s wrist and lifted with him. Isn't 
that a great stunt for the “gang” to pull on the 
candidates ? 

Numerology. “Joe, here’s a brand new one. 
It's called the science of numerology or the find- 
ing out of your chief characteristics. Dad got it 
at the club the other night. He says it’s more 
popular than the ouija board. Give me a piece 
of paper and I will show you. First make up 
the numbers like this: 

1234536789 
ABCDEFGHI 
JKLMNOPOR 
STUVWXYZ 
“Then write your name just the way you sign a 
$100 check. 
65 1 12 
JloeSharp 
1 18 97 206 


“You see each letter in your name has a num- 
erical value. All the vowels go above and all 


12 
consonants below. Now add them and get — 
26 
142 3 

Put a plus sign between the digits as —— 
2+6 8 


That is done so you can get the numbers down to 

the key numbers. 

Key: 1. Creative ability. 2. Action. 3. Ex 
pressiveness. 4. Love of detail. 5. Strength 
of character. 6. Thinker, Meditative. 7. Ag 
gressive. 8. Care of others, domestic. 9. Emo- 
tional power. 11. Fond of arts. 12. Master 
ship. 

“So, Joe, 3 shows you are expressive and & 
shows you are domestic. I think numerology 
got you mixed up with your sister. You ought 
to see the way grown-ups take to this stunt. 


Mystery Numbers. “Here’s another good one 
dad gave us. Take it down while you have the 
paper. Put down any figure with three digits as, 
for example, 469. I won’t loook. Reverse the 
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number 964 and place the smaller underneath— 
subtract 469 
495 

“Now, Joe, tell me your first number in the 
answer. Four? Then the total is 495. How 
do I get it? Well you see, no matter what figure 
of three digits you put down, when you reverse 
and then subtract, the middle digit will be nine. 
Also the sum of the other digits will be nine. 
This is always true if you have subtracted right. 
If you then tell me the first or the last digit I 
can easily tell the answer without seeing your 
figures. See? You said 4+ was the first digit. 
I then subtracted + from 9 and knew the last 
one was 5. The middle being always 9 I could 
give you 495 easy. There is an exception that 
might catch you. [If the first digit is 0 as in 121 
then you must say it is either 0 all the way 

121 
through or else 99. If —— the last one is 0 it is 

111 
sure to be 0 all the way through. The 99 
will not be surely known to you if you happen 
to ask for the first digit. If you ask for the last 
digit and it is 9 then 0 from 9 leaves 9 so you 
are sure of 99. You are allowed to say there is 
an exception to the rule when you come to an 0 
as the first digit and to say ‘It is either 99 or 
000.’ I am going to give the whole class in 
mathematics this stunt, some day and tell them 
all their answers, if the instructor will let me. 
Dad had us going on this as if he was a math 
wizard.” 

Wiggle Walls. “Father gave me his cane and 
told me to put my head down on my hand on top 
of the cane and close my eyes. Then he turned 
me around the cane about eight times, straight- 
ened me up and told me to pick up a book he had 
put on the floor a few feet away. I certainly was 
glad that Dad went along to keep me from fall- 
ing, because I surely was dizzy and it wasn’t easy 
to get to that book.” 

Rubber Neck. “Next Father bent a card in 
the shape of a table and put it in front of Dick 
who was kneeling with his hands clasped behind 
his back. He did not put the card close to Dick, 
but just far enough away so that he had to reach 
for it. It was funny to see him try to pick up the 
card with his mouth and get up with his hands 


still clasped.” 


DicKk’s GAMES 


“Dick, being twelve years old, is full of pep. 
His contributions to the family game evenings 
were naturally a little more strenuous. He'usual- 
ly tries to apply purely masculine stunts to the 
whole family. Mother and the girls are good 
sports and try most of them. These are some he 
gave us.” 

Indoor Track and Field Events 

Shot Put. Place a basket ten feet from a line 
and throw six marbles in it, (if you can). 

Poie Vault. Race to eat sticks of candy. 

Hammer Throw. ‘Throw balls of cotton. 

Foot Race. Measure length of shoes. 

Smile for Distance. Measure the width of the 
mouths. 

Drinking Contest. Each player has a glass of 
water and a spoon. The winner is the one who 
can drink his first, a spoonful at a time. 

Thirty Inch Dash. Start chewing on string. 
Bring candy to mouth unassisted by hands. 

Sack Race. Blow up paper sacks and pop. 
First one wins. 

Hurdle Race. Push peanut along yard _ stick 
with nose. Placing on stick checkers or domi- 
noes. 

Vocal High Jump. Say Ain't We Got Fun as 
high as you can. 

Standing High Jump. Jump for doughnut 
hung from ceiling. 

Tug of War. Clasp wrists and pull. Have two 
sides and let each elect its captain. 

Zoology. ‘Dick had each of us write his name 
on a piece of paper and fold it over. Then he col- 
lected and distributed the slips. Next we each 
wrote the name of an animal or bird, folded it 
over and gave the papers to Dick who distributed 
them again. This process continued until we had 
written size, color and habits. At the end Dick 

read the slips. After he had read the mthe player 
whose name appeared at the top of the paper had 
to imitate the animal described. 

Newspaper Race. “Dick gave Bob a _ news 
paper and took another one himself. They had 
to walk or run the required distance on papers, 
shoving or picking them up as they went. Bob 
got off the paper once and Dick won the race.” 

Dog Collar. “Dad and Bob got down on their 
hands and knees on a pillow facing each other. 
Dick put a long towel around their necks and tied 
it, leaving just a little room between their heads. 
Then they tried to see which could pull the other 
off his pillow.” 
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Nature Activities 


NE of the most interesting developments of 

recent years in connection with recreation 

systems has been the emphasis on activi- 
ties which will give children more intimate con- 
tacts with the out-of-doors, which will develop a 
love of nature, and impart a knowledge of folk 
In carrying out the suggestions offered it 
will be well for the play leader to keep in mind 
the fact that recreation and self expression are 
the first consideration, not the acquisition of 
knowledge by the children. 


lore. 


GARDENING AND CANNING 


Gardening is a distinct form of recreation 
which municipal recreation departments, park 
boards and school boards in many cities are mak- 
ing a part of their programs. This develop- 
ment is of great importance; all children should 
know the secret and art of growing flowers and 
vegetables. 


Administration of Gardening 

In the Chicago West Parks, gardens are from 
4+ by 5 feet to 6 by 15 feet in size. Upon appli- 
cation the summer plots are allotted to children 
over ten years of age; the larger to adults or to 
an entire family. The park commissioners 
furnish the vegetable and flower seeds and the 
services of a gardener and instructor who help in 
directing the work. The gardeners are required 
to provide their own implements for spading, 
planting, watering and cultivating the garden 
and are allowed to plant only such seeds as are 
furnished to them. The work with children is 
carried on in classroom manner. The adults, 
too, are required to come at stated hours and 
their work is subject to ordinary supervision 
and direction. 

The Recreation Department of Detroit which 
has conducted school, community and individual 
gardens carries on its work on such a large 
scale that the report of a recent year’s work 
shows 15.3 acres cultivated at a cost of 
$12,649.94. The value of the products raised 
amounted to approximately $48,000. 

The administration of the work in Detroit: is 
through a Department on Gardens of the Recre- 
ation Department and is carried on under the 
direction of garden supervisors and directors. 


The directors have charge of home demonstra- 
tion and community gardens. The supervisors 
give practical talks and demonstrations to play 
leaders who assist in arousing the interest of 
children and their parents in gardening and in 
the work of the gardens on the playgrounds. 


Home Gardens 

Much emphasis is placed on home gardens 
and directors are sent into the homes to instruct 
boys and girls in caring for their gardens ac- 
cording to scientific methods. 


Community Gardens 

Those who have no land available at home are 
given plots in one large garden in the heart of the 
city which serves as a laboratory for nature 
study, biology, agriculture and for the correla- 
tion of gardening classes from the kindergarten 
up through high school and college. As an addi- 
tional activity demonstration gardens are con- 
ducted for demonstration and study purposes. 


Community Garden Clubs 

The garden clubs are organized in each com- 
munity by the play leaders. Weekly meetings 
conducted according to parliamentary law are 
held, there being a local leader and an advisory 
council for each club. A supervisor or director 
from the Garden Department is usually present 
at these meetings. After the business a story or 
some garden subject is followed by field demon- 
strations. The garden clubs are important in 
that they bring about an organization of neigh- 
bors interested in the gardens of the community 
as well as in their individual gardens. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Garden Clubs 

Garden clubs are organized among playground 
and settlement children between nine and eigh- 
teen years in the public schools of the city. Each 
child either has a garden at home or a plot in the 
community garden. Garden directors supervise 
club meetings and visit each child for two weeks. 
The clubs elect their own officers and conduct 
weekly meetings consisting of a business meeting 
and a garden lesson which often includes labora- 
tory work. 
Canning 

The work of the Department of Agriculture 
in developing canning clubs is well known. 
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Wherever it is advisable to develop canning as 
one of the activities of the playground, the play- 
ground director will find it helpful to get in touch 
with the County Farm Bureau, and with the state 
agricultural college, from whom cooperation may 
be secured. 

The Department of Recreation of Detroit, in 
cooperation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Bureau of Education, and 
the County Farm bureau of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, holds canning meetings weekly 
in play centers and in kitchens of public schools, 
settlements and private homes. The children 
bring their own jars and vegetables and are 
taught to can vegetables and fruit in glass or tin 
and to make jellies, jams, conserves, pickles and 
catsup. 

At the close of the season achievement day is 
celebrated by an exhibit of vegetables and canned 
goods and awards are made the clubs whose 
members have all made and kept a garden record 
and written a report on How / Did My Garden- 
ing. ‘The Department of Gardens also exhibits 
garden and canned products at the Michigan 
State Fair and sends two teams to the fair to 


demonstrate canning methods. 


Children’s School Farms, New York City 

The Department of Parks of Manhattan, New 
York City, operates gardens near playgrounds 
and schools for the use of neighborhood children. 
A garden is divided into plots each of which is 
numbered. Each child receives a tag with a 
number corresponding to his plot. The schools 
have the use of the garden in the spring, each 
grade being assigned a period to work in the 
garden. In the fall the schools in connection 
with their nature study visit the gardens by 
grades to see the wheat, flax, oats and other prod- 
uce growing. In July the neighborhood and 
playground children are assigned plots to plant. 
The trained gardeners in charge assign commit- 
tees of children to take care of the special plots 
which are used for illustration purposes in con- 
nection with nature study. 


Military Type of Organization 

Where the military type of school garden or- 
ganization makes its appeal the plan may be tried 
»f having for each school a major in charge of the 
entire work. Each grade may have a captain, a 
first lieutenant, and a second lieutenant to assist 
the major. Each officer should be equipped with 
a note book which will contain the name of each 
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private in his division, the age, address, size and 
condition of the garden, the kind of seeds, the 
plants growing and the number of visits made. 
The duties of the major under such a plan will 
be to announce meetings, to deliver messages to 
class-rooms, to distribute literature and seeds, be- 
stow insignia upon the officers, to encourage 
privates and to interview children who have no 
gardens. 


L;quipment for Gardens 
Gardens must be equipped with garden tools. 
It is best to get light-weight regulation garden 
tools, cutting off the handles to make them of 
suitable length. Toy tools are in most cases not 
sufficiently strong. There should be font sprink- 
ling cans. Boys and girls may easily make nets 
with which to catch butterflies. It is suggested 
in view of the fact that very often little children 
must accompany their older brothers and sisters 
that gardens on vacant lots may well be equipped 
with sand boxes where the smaller children may 
play. 
Nature Room 
A nature room is a museum in miniature and 
presents one means of bringing the country to 
city children. Such a room may be conducted 
at any playground or recreation center where 
there are indoor facilities and large schools. 
Plants of great variety, collections of stones, 
dried grasses, birds’ eggs and nests, butterflies, 
moths and cocoons are easily gathered and kept. 
In the spring and summer friends of the children 
who drive in the country may be induced to bring 
back wild flowers and other specimens. At the 
nature room the children may keep their own col- 
lection made during nature hikes or camping 
trips. Water bugs, turtles, minnows and other 
water animals may be kept in aquariums. 
The nature room may be a winter garden for 
the study of garden plants. The Department of 
Parks in Manhattan conducts a room for this 
purpose in the shelter house of garden sites and 
in schools. The room contains boxes of grow- 
ing plants, pictures and books. It is equipped 
with manuscripts and slides for study and for 
the stereopticon lantern. The neighborhood 
schools come in classes during the winter to hear 
the lectures and use the equipment of the room. 


Nature Hikes 
Hiking in connection with playground activi- 
ties is becoming increasingly popular. Certain 
days are now set aside by some playground 4i- 
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rectors for hikes into the surrounding country. 
Nature hikes are most successful when a 
definite object is decided upon to search for and 
observe. Flowers, the birds, trees, water bugs, 
the discovery of water and rock forms or the 
collecting of specimens for the playground mu- 
seum may all serve as objects for the hike. 


Necessary Precautions 

There are certain things which the leaders 
of nature hikes must guard against in the in- 
terests of conservation. For example, specimens 
for museums should be collected only by experts 
who know how to do so without disturbing plant 
and animal life. It is fundamentally important 
that groups of children shall be taught to conserve 
life. Branches and large twigs on shrubs and 
trees should not be broken off; small plants 
should not be uprooted. It is better not to gather 
large bouquets of flowers in the woods near cities. 
Wild flowers wither so quickly that pleasure in 
them cannot last long and it is well for the chil- 
dren to be taught that flowers should be left for 
other excursioners to enjoy. Birds’ nests may be 
collected after the nesting season is over except 
those of birds which use the same nest year 
after year. It is*an interesting study for chil- 
dren to compare different ways in which various 
birds built their nests. Eggs should not be col- 
lected at all except for educational purposes, and 
not more than one egg of a kind should be 
taken. 

lf fires are built the children should be in- 
structed regarding the careful extinguishing of 
all traces of fire and the burning of papers and 


refuse. 


Equipment for Day’s Hike 

Hikers should carry little equipment and their 
hands should be free. The most convenient way 
to carry lunch and the few necessary articles is 
in a pack which children as well as adults make 
for themselves. The best type of pack is one 
that rests high on the back, well against the 
shoulders and is held in place by two straps, one 
for each shoulder. While not essential, the fol- 
lowing articles will add to the interest of an ex- 


cursion—a magnifying glass which will prove an 


incentive to the close observation of stones, min- 
erals, leaves and flowers; a field glass which will 
help in recognizing birds and increasing the in- 
terest in their identification, and a camera which 
will help to crystallize the experiences of the trip. 
Children take great delight in looking through a 
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book of this kind on rainy days and in talking 
over their experiences. 
Some Types or Hikes 

A Tree and Shrub Hike, On a hike lasting 
only an hour conducted by Dr. Palmer of Colum- 
bia University, twenty-four kinds of trees, shrubs 
and flowers were identified in the woods along 
the Jersey side of the Hudson. The dead roots 
of sassafras were gathered in such a way as not 
to destroy the living roots, a fire was built on the 
shore of the river and tea was made by shaving 
the outside of the sassafras root into a coffee pot 
filled with spring water. In the mean time one 
of the group had placed over the fire a small wire 
broiler supported by two flat stones. Upon this 
the coffee pot was placed and by the time the 
picnic lunch was spread it was ready. After 
luncheon the group played such nature games as 
rabbit relay and squirrel relay. 

It is suggested that long nature hikes may well 
end with camp stories and stunts. 


“1 Water Bug Hike 

There are some interesting ideas for enter- 
prising play leaders in the description of an ex- 
pedition in search of water bugs made by fourth 
grade girls in the Horace Mann School of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. In equipping 
herself for the hike each girl carried a sieve and 
a pan or bucket, basin or club. Each brought 
rubbers and an extra pair of dry shoes and stock- 
ings as it was necessary to wade into the water 
to get some of the unusual specimens. A sweater 
or a rain coat completed the equipment. 

For the search a shallow pool in Van Cortlandt 
Park was selected. Pools of this kind made by 
the widening of a small creek during the spring 
rains are common on the outskirts of many towns 
and cities. After an hour’s search each girl had 
a collection of whirligigs, beetles, dragon flies, 
damsel flies, caddis flies and back swimmers. <A 
few had captured tadpoles. Upon a signal from 
the leader the group gathered for a short rapid 
walk to a high hilltop crested with rocks and 
shrubs. As they walked along the leader called 
their attention to various trees and suggested 
that after lunch she would ask how many each 
girl could remember. 

On the hilltop the girls were formed into two 
campfire groups. Special recognition was given 
the girl who wore the most suitable costume by 
appointing her captain of one team; the girl who 
had the most compact pack was made captain of 
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There followed a number of 


the opposing team. 
contests between the teams, one consisting of 
getting dry shoes and stockings on in the short- 
est time; another had to do with the building of 
After 


fires according to camp craft methods. 
luncheon under the direction of the leader the 
collectors made an examination of the bugs they 
had caught. This was followed by the playing 
of games which were suggested by the children. 


CAMP HIKING 


Hiking with over night camping on the way 
constitutes a splendid activity for clubs of boys 
and girls, also of adults. Under competent lead- 
ers such camping hikes can be promoted by 
playgrounds and recreation centers. . 

Camp Hikes for Boys under Twelve Years 

The articles needed for camp hiking are a kit 
containing an axe, a blanket, a handkerchief, 
candles, a poncho, tooth-brush, needles and 
thread, bandage, blanket pins, an extra pair of 
woolen socks, flashlight and cooking utensils, 
soap, towel and wash cloth. The cooking uten- 
sils should be few and of a shape to fit compactly 
together. A cup with a handle which bends 
back, a frying pan, two tin plates, a knife, fork 
and spoon are sufficient. In his pockets the boy 
should carry a map cut and pasted on to cloth 
so that it will not be destroyed by water, a com- 
pass, a whistle, pencil and paper and matches. A 
tent 7 feet by 14 feet of 8-ounce duck is a con- 
venient size. 

When leading a camp party of small boys the 
director should arrange a series of whistle sig- 
nals, e. g., one long whistle—danger or help, two 
whistles—all right, three long whistles come 
back. 

NATURE GAMES 


Some very interesting nature games have been 
devised in connection with hiking. Some of 
them may be used on the playground or in the 
immediate vicinity. 


Identifying Birds. In playing this game which 
is used by Charles E. Smith of the Horace Mann 
School on nature hikes and picnics, a leader goes 
ahead and places tags with numbers on various 
trees. The children are told to find as many 
trees with tags as they can within a limited time. 
Each child scores one point for finding the tree 
and an additional point if he can identify it. After 
the scores have been counted and the winner 
announced, the instructor goes with the child to 
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the various trees identifying them and pointing 
out facts regarding them which will fix each 
tree in the minds of the children. Shrubs, flow- 
ers or weeds may be identified in the same way. 


Woodcraft Hunting Game. ‘This game is de- 
scribed by Mr. Philip W. Fagans of the Wood- 
craft League of America as follows: 

“The Woodcraft Hunting Game may be played 
by groups competing against each other, in which 
case, you will need a judge to check up on the 
work done by the persons in each group; or it 
may be played by a small group, with individuals 
competing against each other. In either case, | 
would offer something to eat as a reward. | 
give the group the following instructions: 

“I have a box of candy (or a nice cold water- 
melon) that will go to the group that can run 
fastest and see best. Here is the leaf of a sugar 
maple. You will know it by its width and by 
the rounded lobes of the leaf. See how it differs 
from the red maple; notice, too, how it differs 
from the silver maple. Now, what I want is for 
each person to go get a leaf of a sugar maple 
and bring it back here. You will have two min- 
utes to get it. At the end of that time, I will 
blow the whistle, and that ends that particular 
point. 

“As soon as two out of five bands get a per- 
fect score (or, if it is being played on the indi- 
vidual basis, as soon as four out of ten get a 
perfect score) ; 1 will blow the whistle, and this 
will end the score for that particular point. 

“If each person gets a leaf, that scores one 
point. On the individual basis, the score is easily 
figured out; on a group basis, you will have to 
average it according to the number of people com- 
peting in each band. I would then send them 
out for leaves of other kinds of trees, for wild 
flowers, for various kinds of rocks, making sure 
that in case there was anything that might be 
destroyed, like a rare flower, that they would 
bring a very small part of it, and never pull the 
roots up. Have a half-dozen of different things, 
and make it a point in each case to tell them some 

story or interesting fact about each object, pre- 
sumably as an aid to identifying it. You will 
find that they will become intensely interested 
and all will have a fine time.” 


Wind and Flowers. ‘This game is suitable for 
children under twelve for use on the playground 
or large indoor space. The children are divided 


into two teams, one team representing wind, the 
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other flowers. The flowers going to one side 
select the name of the flower they wish to take. 
The two teams then line up facing each other. 
Members of the wind team guess the names of 
flowers until the right name is mentioned. Then 
the flowers must run for goal, all members of 
the wind team pursuing them. Those who are 
tagged count as points for the one team. ‘The 
two sides then change, the one team becoming 
the flowers and the game proceeds as before. 


/dentification. ‘This is a quiet game for the 
playground or indoor center. Materials required 
are several nature objects, either several varie- 
ties of leaves or flowers, birds’ nests or birds’ 
eggs or a number of colored plates of birds, ani- 
mals, trees, flowers and plants. 

The objects are placed in a group on a box, 
bench or table and covered with a cloth. They 
are then exposed for inspection for a few 
seconds, either to the group as a whole or to each 
member individually. The purpose of the game 
is for the child to remember as many objects as 
possible and write them down or repeat them 
orally to the leader. The one who remembers 
correctly the largest number of objects wins. 
The game may be played as a relay. 


| Spy. Nature objects are used for the 
familiar game “I Spy.” The familiar game of 
“I Am Going to Paris” may be played with the 
substitution of the names of birds, leaves, trees 
or other nature objects for the objects usually 
used. 


Blind Feeling. In this game each child blind- 
folded is given a nature object to identify by 
touch. In Blind Smelling children are given 
twigs and flowers which have distinctive odors 
to identify by smell. 

Dr. E. L. Palmer, assistant professor of rural 
education, Cornell University, is a pioneer in de- 
vising play and recreation methods to make 
nature lore interesting to children. His stories, 
games, diagrams and guides published in Rural 
Leaflets, Department of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, are available only in limited numbers. 
Dr. Palmer, will, however, gladly answer in- 
quiries and give suggestions to play leaders who 
write him. 

ANIMAL LORE 


Understanding animals and their ways will 
aid in giving children a sympathetic attitude 
toward animals of all stations. Left undirected 
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the instinctive curiosity of children in doing 
things will frequently take the form of uncons- 
cious cruelty. 

First hand observation can be given to city 
children through trips through the streets, the 
parks, museums, the woods. Summer camps, 
playground museums or nature rooms and pets 
on the playground with such special activities as 
pet days and camera hunts provide the channel 
for interesting children in animals. 

Stories and pictures are aids to first hand ob 
servation. In the Burgess Bird Book for Chil- 
dren, Peter Rabbit and Little Jenny Wren intro- 
duce the birds in such a way as to arouse the 
interest of even the smallest children. A new 
book, Woodland Tales, by Ernest ‘Thompson 
Seton, consists of stories on the order of fable 
and fairy tales. The heroes are the wild things 
of the woods. ‘The illustrations have whimsical 
charm. Each story reveals some wonderful 
secret of nature, some truth that will inspire 
everyone, young and old, to seek more of the 
outdoors. 

The National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, New York City, supplies colored plates and 
leaflets describing different birds. ‘The National 
Humane Review published monthly at 208 State 
Street, Albany, contains true stories of domestic 
animals and instances of their bravery. 


Nature Lore THROUGH CLUBS 


Membership in the Audubon Society or Wood- 
craft Tribes adds interest to animal lore. It is 
possible for playground clubs to include nature 
tests in their program as do the Campfire Girls, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 


CAMPS 


The most far reaching development of nature 
activities is to be found in the summer camps 


which are being developed not only through pri- , 


vate groups and resources but through munici- 
pal recreation departments. The Playground 
Department of Los Angeles, for example, con- 
ducts a camp consisting of 23 acres on well- 
wooded mountain land located at an elevation of 
3500 feet. Its facilities include six small bung- 
alows for from two to six people, a central club 
house, a central kitchen and an outdoor dining 
room. The Municipal Playground Department 
furnishes the bungalows and beds and supplies 
food at a nominal charge to cover the actual cost. 
The first two weeks are reserved for families, the 
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third and fourth for boys’ clubs and the fifth 
and sixth for women and girls. Sacramento and 
Oakland, California, also have beautifully located 
camps which are maintained at a minimum cost. 
The Detroit Recreation Department conducts 
a summer camp on Elizabeth Lake. The season 
is divided into tive weeks for boys, five for girls, 
two for young men, two for young women and 
one for married couples. The only cost to the 
camper is for food furnished at cost prices and 
transportation. It was estimated in 1920 that 
food for the child under 17 costs $4.10, for the 
adult $5.50. A feature of the camp for 1920 was 
the library—a collection of children’s books 
loaned for the summer by the Detroit Public 
Library. This was especially valuable on rainy 
days, during rest period and at times when the 
children were ill. 
A day's program for the Detroit Recreation 
Camp is as follows: 
:30 a.m.—Reveille, setting up exercises 
7:00 a.m.—Roll Call 
7:10 a.m.—Breakfast 
8:00 a.m.—Morning “‘Colors’’ 
8:10 a.m.—Camp duties, air tents, etc. 
8:30 a.m.—Straighten up tents; inspection 
9:00 a.m.—Games, fishing, boating, hikes 
10:30 a.m.—Morning swim 
11:30 a.m.—Dress up; rest 
12:00 m.—Dinner 
12:45 p.m.—Rest period, reading, letter writing 
1:45 p.m.—Games, hikes, free play 
4+:00 p.m.—Afternoon swim 
5:00 p.m.—Camp work, evening clean-up 
6:00 p.m.—Supper 
7:00 p.m.—Free play, games 
Sundown—Evening “Colors” 
8:00 p.m.—Camp fire circle 
9:00 p.m.—First bell, doctor call, ready for bed 
9:30 p.m.—Last bell, lights out 
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Literature and advice on camp activities may 
be secured from the Woodcraft League of 
America, 13 West 29th Street, New York City, 
and from the Manuals of the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts and Campfire Girls which contain descrip- 
tions of scouting activity. A booklet entitled 
“Summer Camps—Municipal and Industrial,” 
may be secured for 30 cents from Community 
Service, One Madison Avenue, New York City. 

TRAINING Courses FoR CAMP LEADERSHIP 

A number of colleges and educational institu- 
tions are giving special training for camp leader- 
ship in connection with courses in physical edu- 
The course 


cation, recreation and nature study. 


ACTIVITIES 


offered at Columbia University each spring em- 
phasizes four phases of camp work as follows: 

1. Nature study as it can be carried on in 
camp—flowers, birds, trees, water insects, track- 
ing, land, water and rock forms, and the camp 
museum. Camp leaders will conduct hikes and 
held trips in the way they think counsellors in 
boys and girls camps can and should conduct 
them. 


2. Athletic games and sports, group contests, 
social games, rainy day and camp fire games 
and stunts—and the treasure hunt. 

3. Daily conferences on those phases of camp- 
ing that represent the major interest of the 
campers. 

4. Oudoor fires and outdoor cooking, culmi- 
nating in the Pine Tree Jim Inn Friday and the 
Major Welch barbecue. 


Note: All week will be song week. 
RECREATION IN NATIONAL AND STATE FORESTS 


Important in the movement toward public rec- 
reation is the rapid development in all parts of 
the United States of national and state forest 
reserves for recreation purposes. Public recre- 
ation departments of cities within reach of na- 
tional and state forests may well avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to secure camp sites 
free of charge. 

The ordinary types of recreational develop- 
ment at camp and picnic sites in the national for- 
ests consists of water development (improve- 
ment of springs); sanitation (construction of 
toilets) ; the building of cooking and wood fire- 
places, either of open or closed form and made 
of concrete; open shelters about 8 feet by 10 feet 
with sloping roof and closed on three sides; rest 
cabins of more or less elaborate design and 
tables and benches built of logs, lumber or con- 
crete. In some of the elaborate rest cabins 
which are visited by large numbers of people 
shower baths have been installed together with a 
stove for heating water. 

Other recreational improvements are the con- 
struction of scenic roads and trails, the building 
of portages, the clearing and improvement of 
permanent camping and picnic spots and the 
working out of landscape plans for community 
recreation center. 

Detailed information may be secured by writ- 
ing the state district forester whose address can 
be obtained from the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 
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A Project for an Appalachian Trail 


HE committee on community planning of 
The American Institute of Architects has 
recently issued a leaflet describing a project 
for an Appalachian Trail which has been sug- 
gested by Mr. Benton MacKaye. The introduc- 
tion calls attention to the fact that the big cities 
of America are essentially working places—Con- 
gestion, noise and strain are everywhere appar- 
ent. Garden cities give some relief but they are 
tame. ‘The quiet solitude of hills and open places 
is needed to rest our jaded nerves. Mr. MacKaye 
offers therefore a new theme of regional plan- 
ning—not a plan for more efficient labor but a 
plan of escape. ‘This plan seeks to conserve for 
recreation as far as is practicable, the whole 
stretch of the Appalachian Mountains. It is a 
plan for the conservation, not of things—ma- 
chines and land—but of men and their love of 
freedom and fellowship. 
Mr. MacKaye indicates that 


A New Approach modern times is to cope with 
to the Problem of 
Lista one of the admitted needs of 

nature more directly—with- 
out the weakening wall of civilization—without 
the complexities of commerce. Thus “scouting” 
has its connection with the living problem. This 
problem is at bottom an economic one. Mr. 
\MacKaye quotes a professor as saying that op- 
limism is “oxygen” and suggests that possibly 
we need more oxygen to meet our tasks. 

Some say, “Let us wait till we solve this cussed 
labor problem. Then we'll have the leisure to 
do great things.” We are wasting time, how- 
ever. Mr. MacKaye believes that the real labor 
problem should be worked on—the problem of 
reducing the day’s drudgery thereby making 
leisure and the higher pursuits form an increas 
ing proportion of our lives—but the point is, will 
leisure mean something higher? The question 
now is not, “Can we increase the efficiency of our 
working time?’ but “Can we increase the effici- 
ency of our spare time?” “Can we develop op- 
portunities for leisure as an aid in solving the 
problem of labor?” 

Mr. MacKaye reckons that 
Our Spare Time ihe great body of working 
~—-An  Undevel- 
people have no allotted spare 

time or vacations. he aver- 


age industrial worker is employed in industry 
forty-two weeks in the year and the other ten 
weeks he is employed in seeking employment. 
Many of these men if they felt they could spare 
the time and if suitable facilities were provided, 
would take two weeks of these ten for a real 
vacation. If just one per cent of the population 
of our country each devoted two weeks to the 
increasing facilities for outdoor community life 
it would represent 2,000,000 weeks a vear or 
40,000 persons steadily on the job. 

Mr. MacKaye’s idea is that this time and force 
should go toward laying out a camping ground 
as has already been done in the West for the 
benefit. of the great population of the East, in the 
rugged lands of the Appalachian sky line. 

He points out that in these 
A Sevetenic lands the possibilities for rec- 
Camping Base reation and for health are 

very great. The mountain 
air might be the saving of thovsands of lives. 
Sufferers from tuberculosis, anemia and insan- 
ity, with proper equipment could find a cure in 
these vastnesses. Another consideration is the 
opportunity given for employment on the land. 
In the Appalachian belt Mr. MacKaye estimates 
that there are twenty-five million acres of graz- 
ing and agricultural land awaiting development. 
Forest land, too, might provide an opportunity 
for employment in the open. 

Further gains would be two 


Possibilities weeks of fun and a large 
in the New ” 
amount of the “oxygen 


which makes sensible 
optimism given to numbers of harassed city 
workers as they went along, regardless of prob- 
lems being solved. Life for two weeks on the 
mountains, might give them a new perspective—- 
a chance to think sanely on the problems which 
confront them the other fifty weeks down below 
—a certain poise that goes with understanding. 
And thirdly, new clues to constructive solu- 
tions of the living problem would be found. Peo- 
ple might be loath to return to the city after 
such a vacation and would prefer to settle in the 
country. Since the camps would require food, 
cooperative food and farm camps would come 
about as a natural sequence, 
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So Mr. MacKaye proposes 
Features of the tliat a series of recreational 
Project communities be developed 

through the Appalachians 
from New England to Georgia, connected by a 
walking trail—a trail which has already been 
started in the northern part by various mountain 
clubs. 

Mr. MackKaye suggests that the trail be divided 
into sections, preferably by states, and that each 
section be in the immediate charge of some local 
group of people and under some form of general 
federated control. Financing of the project 
would depend upon local public interest in the 
various localities affected. A forest fire service 
might be organized in each section and tied in 
with the services of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernment. 

Shelter camps should of course be provided 
under strict regulations at convenient intervals 
and equipped for sleeping purposes and for serv- 
ing meals. The construction of the trail and 
building of camps, Mr. Mackaye believes should 
be done as far as possible by volunteer workers, 
the spirit of cooperation being stimulated 
throughout and the enterprise conducted wholly 
without profit. 

Community Camps, consisting of possibly 100 
acres or more on or near the trail where people 
could live in private domiciles, would quite nat- 
urally grow out of the Shelter Camps. This 
area should be bought and owned as a part of 
the project and no separate lots be sold from it— 
a self-owning community and not a real estate 
venture. The use of the domiciles should be 
available without profit. .J/ore communities, not 
larger ones, should be provided for greater num- 
bers. These communities might be eventually 
organized for special purposes such as specialized 
study, travel courses or some other non-indus- 
trial endeavor. 

The cooperative food and farm camps, as nat- 
ural supplements of the community camp, could 
be established in adjoining valleys or combined 
with the community camp. Fuelwood, logs and 
lumber, basic needs of the camps and communi- 
ties might be grown and forested as part of the 
camp activity. Permanent forest camps handled 


under a system of forestry with possibly long 
term timber sale contracts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment on some of the Appalachian National 
Forests, would provide opportunity for perman- 
ent, steady, healthy employment in the open. 


Mr. MacKaye completes his 
article by pointing out the 
dramatic appeal which such a 
plan would have. It would 
constitute a refuge from the scramble of the 
every-day commercial life, with cooperation re- 
placing antagonism, trust replacing suspicion, 
and emulation replacing competition. A_ battle 
line against fire and flood and even against dis 
ease would be formed. 

Appealing to the primal instincts of a fighting 
heroism, of volunteer service and of work in a 
common cause, it would be a formidable enemy 
of the lure of militarism—a “moral equivalent of 


Elements of Dra- 
matic Appeal 


war.” 

Mr. MackKaye reports that the committee work- 
ing upon this project has formulated plans in 
more detail for carrying it out and is cooperating 
with various organizations and groups along the 
line. 


Nature Guides for Yosemite 
National Park 


Visitors to Yosemite National Park this sum- 
mer will have a better opportunity than ever be- 
fore for nature study if they wish to avail them- 
selves of it. Anyone puzzled regarding birds, 
animals, insects, wild flowers or trees found along 
Yosemite Park trails may obtain information 
without charge at the office maintained by the 
Nature Guide Service in Yosemite Village. 

Last year fifty-two nature lectures and camp 
fire parties and over a hundred field trips were 
given and there was a free wild flower show in 
Yosemite village throughout the entire tourist 
season. This year this service is to be conducted 
on a still more extensive plan. 

The nature guide movement in the parks of 
this country is the result of a study made by the 
World Recreation Survey of a similar service in 
the Swiss Alps and along Norwegian fjords. 

In 1919 at Lake Tahoe the experiment was 
tried of giving nature study camp fire talks, 
nature motion pictures and field excursions. The 
success of the plan was immediate. At Fallen 
Leaf Lake auditorium not only was standing room 
exhausted but people crowded outside the doors 
and windows to listen. What is more surprising 
business men deserted trout streams for the sake 
of going mountain climbing and hiking with a 
nature guide. 
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City-Wide Bird House 
Contest 


The birds in many communities will find 
some new houses ready for their occupancy this 
Spring when they come back and begin to look 
around for summer housekeeping quarters. ‘There 
will be no housing shortage for them. 

The reason is that there was a city-wide bird 
house contest in these places last winter. These 
houses were made in homes, in schoolrooms, at 
clubs and in factories. Some were produced by 
jack knives and some were turned out in car- 
penters’ shops. Some were made from materials 
bought especially for the purpose, others were 
improvised from tin cans, old shoes, kegs and 
boxes. ‘The contest was open to all the boys and 
girls in the city. ‘There was no age limit. Forty- 
five days was the time allowed contestants. There 
was a girls’ division and a boys’ division. Ten 
prizes were offered each division for: 

a. The most natural and practical house for 

bird life use 

b. The best house in workmanship 

c. The most artistic design 

d. Combination house 

e. Most unique or odd house 

f. Best house made of sticks 

g. Best house made of bark 

h. Best house made of flat wood 

i. Best house made of tin cans 

j. Best open house made 

Throughout the contest books, pictures, designs 
and specifications were on display at the public 
library and the librarian constituted herself a 
bureau of information on the subject of bird 
houses. ‘The following list includes the books 
and articles on the subject which were found most 
helpful: 

Books and Pamphlets 
Baynes—Wild Bird Guests, How to [Entertain 
Them 
Dodson—Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them 
Indiana—Public Instruction Department 
Arbor and Bird Day Manual—1906-1907 

McAtee—How to Attract Birds 

Siepert—Bird Houses Boys Can Build 

Traften—Methods of Attracting Birds 
Periodicals 

American City—February, 1917 
Housing a City’s Feathered Citizens 


House Beautiful 
May 1917, p. 342—Kasily Constructed Bird 
Houses 
August 1919, p. 108—Directions for Making 
a Bird House 
Independent—April 6, 1914. pp. 44-45 
Practical Bird Man and the House He Builds 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
March 1914—Boys’ Bird Houses 
April 1917, p. 61—Houses the Birds Will 
Like 
Scientific American—Supplement, July 29. 
1916, p. 76 


Bird Houses— Hints on Their Construction 


Playgrounds in 
Washington 


In November, 1921, the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Eva W. White of Elizabeth Peabody House, 
3oston, made a thorough survey of Washington’s 
playgrounds. For the purposes of the report only 
the needs of children and young people from five 
to nineteen years of age were considered and the 
study was confined entirely to playgrounds and 
play spaces. Present playground opportunities, 
the distribution of open spaces, the equipment of 
the areas set aside for play, the activities offered 
and the local operation and management were all 
the subject of study. Much consideration was 
given the problem of securing the maximum use 
from existing facilities, of meeting the acute 
needs presented by those sections of the city where 
the population had become congested, as well as 
in sections not being served, and finally of plan- 
ning ahead to meet inevitable future demands. 


Inadequacy of Play Space 

The findings of the Washington survey dis- 
close facts proving conclusively that the play 
facilities provided for the children of Washington 
are at the present time inadequate in view of the 
increase of 32% in population since 1910. A ser- 
ious situation was shown in the fact that of the 
twenty-two playgrounds now operated by the 
Playground Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia only fourteen can be counted upon to 


serve the city year after year—eleven. which are 
owned by the District, and three which are loaned 
by the Federal Government to the Department of 
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Playgrounds. The remaining eight areas are 
loaned by individuals and are therefore subjects to 
recall at any time. More than one-third of the 
present recreational resources of the city are in 
danger of being withdrawn; this, when the de- 
mands of hundreds of children are not now being 
met through the playgrounds in operation. Fur- 
ther, the survey shows the total area of land in 
cluded within the playground system is only about 
thirty-five acres, a very inadequate amount when 
a child population of 102,054 is involved. 
Playgrounds and Juvenile Delinquency 

In the course of a recent study of juvenile 
courts and juvenile delinquency made by the 
Children’s Bureau, maps were made showing the 
percentages of delinquency among children of 
school age and the distribution of delinquency 
among different sections of five cities including 
Washington, D. C. Of the five, Washington had 
the highest proportion of delinquency, as the fol- 


lowing figures show: 
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Washington 
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The maps of the cities studied showed a con- 
centration of delinquency in certain areas, these 
areas approximating roughly the district where 
the poorest living conditions prevailed. It was 
shown through the survey that the precincts hav- 
ing the poorest play facilities had for the most 
part the greatest amount of delinquency. ‘This 
held true in the case of Washington. While other 
factors enter into a situation of this kind there is 
undoubtedly a very close relationship between 
juvenile delinquency and the provision of, play- 
grounds. 


Recommendations 

The recommendations of the survey as they 
affect future developments in Washington are 
suggestive for all cities of the United States, few 
of which do not face the problem which con- 
fronts Washington of totally inadequate play 
space for a growing population. Some of the 
recommendations follow : 


f a playground within rea- 


The provision 
sonable walking distance of all the children 
of the city 

The purchase of sufficient land by the city 
to provide at least 100 acres of playground 


space 


The ownership and operation of these 
playgrounds by the city 
The coordination of all departments op- 
erating playgrounds through a Board ap- 
pointed by the commissioners of the District 
of Columbia which will be composed of 
representatives of the various departments 
operating playgrounds and of three cities, 
one of whom shall represent business 1n- 
terests, the other two being women, prefer- 
ably women who have been identified with 
the playground development or who repre 
sent civic interests 
Provision in new school house construction 
for play space and for adult recreation 
The opening of playgrounds for the entire 
year with scheduled directors receiving ade- 
quate salaries 
The provision of sufficient funds to main 
tain an adequate year-round system 
The planning of a five year program 
American cities are coming to realize the dire 
results of failure to provide play space while land 
is available and prices are not prohibitive. Un- 
fortunately, in many instances realization has 
come too late and thousands of children have 
suffered. 
Do you know the situation in your own city? 


Is your municipality looking ahead ? 


A City-Wide Roller 
Skating Meet 


The city-wide roller skating meet held in 
Greenville, South Carolina, on February twenty 
second, proved to be a great success. Of course 
the boys and girls enjoyed it and the older peo- 
ple were so interested that now some of the 
Greenville mothers are proposing to submit peti- 
tions to be signed granting that the streets be 
roped off for skating. 

Entrance blanks listing the seventeen events 
and asking for the ward, age and name of the con- 
testants were distributed early. Anyone from 
eight to sixty years of age might enter the contest 
though all might not enter every event. In order 
that the contests might be uniform throughout the 
city, suggestions for preparing for the meet and 
an explanation of the events was sent out to each 
of the Neighborhood Committees. 

It was planned to hold the preliminaries in the 
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six ward neighborhoods, but the City Fathers 
feared at first that it would congest the traffic. 
The chairman of the committee to interview the 
council finally convinced them that the affair was 
important enough to appoint a special committee 
to look into the matter. ‘This committee approved 
the selection of streets and authorized the street 
department to block them off and the police de- 
partment to assist with the traffic. 

On February 16th the preliminaries were held. 
Seven hundred children skated and there were 
hundreds of people out to watch them. Winners 
of first and second places were entered for the 
All through the week the interest in- 
creased. Many children went away from the 
Community Service office disappointed because 


finals. 


they had “missed out” on the primaries and there- 
get in” on the finals. 


fore couldn’t 

The papers gave much publicity and the stores 
yave window space for posters and display. 

On February twenty-second at three o’clock the 
real races began and the shouting brought to 
mind an honest-to-goodness Yale-Harvard foot- 
ball game. The program was as follows: 

12-16, 16-60. all 


events except where otherwise stated, boys com- 


Age Divisions: &-12, 


pete against boys, and girls against girls. 
l. Races 
1. 100 yd. dash from standstill (not open to 
group 8-12) 
2. 50 yd. dash from standstill (open to all 
groups ) 
3. 30 yd. dash backward (open to all groups. ) 


4+. Couple race, 100 yds. (not open to group 
8-12) 

5. ‘Tandem race, 100 yds. (not open to group 
8-12) 


6. Coast one foot, 20 yds. take off (open to all 
groups ) 

Coast two feet, 20 yds. take off (open to all 
groups ) 

8. Co-ed race (not open to group 8-12) 100 


NI 


yds. 

9, Train race (open only to group 8-12) 100 
yds. 

10. Trucking race (not open to group 8-12) 
100 yds. 


Il. Games: 
1. Relay, simplified potato (open to boys only ) 
2. Relay, Flag (open to girls only ) 
3. Hockey (not open to groups 8-12) 
4. Dodge Ball (open only to group 8-12) 


5. Balloon Contest, Co-ed (open only to group 
16-60) 
Fancy Skating: 

1. (Individual and group entries all ages. ) 

There were 200 entries and 600 spectators. 
The chairman of the committee, the ‘Timer, the 
Referee and the three Judges made a_ serious 
business of it. Ribbons were given for first, 
second and third places and prizes awarded 
amidst loud applause. These were offered by two 
hardware companies and a sporting goods house 
in Greenville and were given to the boy and girl 
winning the largest number of points and to the 
best fancy skater. 

Much of the success of the meet was due to the 
committee which assisted the Greenville Com- 
munity Service. This was largely made up of 
members of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and their earnest efforts and enthusiasm made the 
event so successful that plans are being made to 
make the roller skating meet an annual affair in 
Greenville. 


A New Outdoor Sports 
Association 


The Department of Recreation of St. Paul 
took ‘an important step in the promotion of out- 
door sports when it brought together in December 
a group of interested business men and women 
to discuss the advisability of organizing the Out- 
door Sports Association of St. Paul. 

A call was issued through the press for the 
appointment of delegates by civic, commercial 
and fraternal organizations to attend a meeting 
for the purpose of effecting plans for organizing 
the association and raising money for the financ- 
ing of five toboggan slides and the promotion of 
a local carnival. 

As a result of this meeting a committee of fif- 
teen was appointed to carry the plans into effect. 
(Officers of the Association were elected and sub- 
committees appointed on Finance, Ways and 
Means and Publicity. Plans were made where 
by such organizations as commercial, civic and 
fraternal groups, churches, mothers’ clubs and 
athletic clubs might take out ten dollar member- 
ships entitling them to a delegate vote in the As- 


sociation. 
Toboggan slides were built in five districts 
in the city, each district having an_ official 
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opening which was marked by skating races, dog 
races, skiing and parades. Many thousands of 
people attended these openings. 

Meanwhile plans for a carnival were under 
way. A carnival button was adopted, the sale of 
which brought in $3,500. Between January 5th 
and February 5th the sum of $5,500 was raised. 
The largest local paper featured a contest for the 
selection of five queens and on the last night of 
the carnival, which was held from January 28th 
to February 4th, a queen of queens was chosen 
before the largest crowd that had ever assembled 
at the biggest theater in the city. 

The Outdoor Sports Association is a permanent 
hody ready to operate year-round in providing 
summer water carnivals as well as winter sports. 
The Association is closely allied with the Recrea- 
tion Department and will aid materially in bring- 
ing about large use of the city’s parks and recrea- 
tional facilities. 


Cooperation Did It 


The Winter Street Playground in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, spells Cooperation from beginning to 
end. It began in this way. This ground was the 
largest one attached to any of the public schools 
but it needed much improvement in order to’ make 
it usable. The Rotarians became interested and 
one day the whole club turned out and worked, 
spreading cinders, and rolling and filling the 
ground. ‘Those that did not show up sent men 
to take their places. One Rotarian became so in- 
terested that he spent about six weeks on the 
ground in overalls supervising the work. 

Donations were numerous 

500 tons of cinders 
70 bbls. of cement and over 
20 tons of sand were given. 

Pipe for railings and for the apparatus was 
also donated. ‘The general dedication of the 
ground on July twenty-second brought out an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Not long after, a neighborhood festival was 
held for the benefit of the playground. A com- 
mittee of forty women volunteered spontaneously 
to undertake the festival and began to collect con- 


tributions. 

Over 200 Ibs. of sugar—sixty-nine cakes, eggs, 
butter and other commodities were given and 
considering the shortness of time, the results ob- 


tained were remarkable. Many individuals do- 
nated their services, chief among which was a 
twelve-piece orchestra for street dancing. A 
male quartette and a local strong man who gave 
an exhibition of hand-balancing, helped materially 
in the entertainment. Exhibition folk dances 
were given by 50 girls from the playground. 

The local Board of Street Commissioners co- 
operated by roping off a street for dancing. 

About 3000 people attended the festival and 
over $500 was raised for the playground. 


Binding Neighborhood 
Groups Together 


The experience of the Department of Recrea 
tion in Utica, N. Y., in organizing neighborhood 
centers is interesting in showing that it is pos- 
sible for neighborhood groups to be independent 
of the central organization and self-supporting, 
yet at the same time be bound together and feel 
themselves a part of the same organization. 

There are seven centers conducted in the school 
buildings of Utica, each with its own officers and 
its own activities. 

Last fall Mr. W. C. Batchelor, superintendent 
of recreation, observed that as centers became 
self-supporting, a feeling of detachment and self- 
sufficiency developed. He proceeded to devise 
plans for binding the centers together by a com 
munity-wide program. First, he suggested that 
each center should develop community music and 
should employ a professional music director for 
this purpose, the activities of each center to cul- 
minate in a joint concert of all seven groups. He 
also suggested that each center appoint an edu 
cational committee and that one program in every 
four be of a distinctly educational extension 
nature. The third suggestion he made was the 
appointing of a community improvement commit: 
tee in each for the purpose of making the centers 
a joint force in the development of their com- 
munity. 

These suggestions have been enthusiastically 
carried out. At Christmas the centers united 
1,000 strong, for a sing in the state armory. Plans 
are now under way for a big joint spring song 

festival to be held out of doors on May Ist. In 
addition to general community singing, a com- 
munity chorus of about fifty men and women has 
heen organized which will sing special numbers 
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at the spring festival. The Department of Edu- 
cation, the local chapter of the Red Cross, the 
City Planning Commission, the Baby Welfare 
Association, the Utica Council of Boy Scouts, 
Public Library, members of the High School 
faculty, local business men and professional men 
are cooperating in presenting monthly educational 
programs in each center. As a result of a Red 
Cross demonstration, 24 women have been en- 
rolled in a class of home nursing taught by a Red 
Cross nurse. As a part of Utica’s celebration of 
National Scout Anniversary Week, Scout de- 
monstrations were given in three centers. The 
officers of one center are organizing a new scout 
troop in their district. Two centers contributed 
$100 each to the Utica Crippled Children’s Fund. 

The Community Improvement Committees in 
the different centers are working together in se- 
curing additional street lights, improvements in 
school buildings, new street pavements, additional 
street mail boxes, public skating rinks, tennis 
courts and a swimming pool. 

These responsibilities of self-support, com- 
munity music, education and community develop- 
ment placed upon various community organiza- 
tions, have not only kept these centers in close as- 
sociation with the development and avoided the 
danger of their becoming mere places of enter- 
tainment, but are serving to make them a vital 
force in the upbuilding of the community. 


Welcoming Our New 
Citizens 


The Bureau of Naturalization of the United 
States Department of Labor has issued a certifi- 
cate of graduation prepared for presentation to 
those applicants for naturalization papers and 
their wives in public school classes who have 
completed the course in citizenship training. This 
certificate is not supplied to public schools di- 
rectly from the bureau but is issued by the chief 
naturalization examiner of the district in which 
the school is located. 

The Bureau of Naturalization urges that ar- 
rangements be made with the chief examiner to 
make the occasion of the presentation of the cer- 
tificate a public ceremony with fitting exercises 
and addresses upon the subject of citizenship. 
There may also be programs of welcome to new 
citizens which will help in making our foreign 


born citizens feel that they are to have a real part 
in the life of their new country. 
A suggested program of welcome follows: 

1. Orchestral or Band Selection 

2. Invocation 

3. Address of Welcome—civic or other 
official 

4. Response—new citizen 

5. Music 

6. Address—most prominent person who can 
be secured 

7. Music—High School Glee Club 

&. Entertainment feature 

9. Reading of “The American Creed” 

10. Presentation of souvenirs to new citi- 
zens 

11. Singing—Star Spangled Banner or 
America 

12. Benediction 

13. Reception with refreshments 


Salt Lake City Municipal- 
izes Its Golf 


Salt Lake City can now claim the distinction of 
being one of the cities having a municipal golf 
course. Through the generosity of Bishop Nib- 
ley, the tract of land known as Wandamere Park 
became the city’s Christmas gift. This expanse 
of rolling green, shaded by fine old trees, has a 
picturesque lake in the center and is perfectly 
equipped as a golf course. 

The park has had an interesting history. Es- 
tablished a few years after the Mormon pioneers 
entered Utah, it was originally used as a picnic 
ground. Famous athletic contests, track events 
and bicycle races have been held there. About 
fifteen years ago the Mormon Church bought the 
property and turned it into a golf course, which 
has been maintained under the auspices of the 
Deseret gymnasium. 

The city’s Mayor and Bishop Nibley had recog- 
nized the growing popularity of golf and had 
talked together of the desirability of making the 
game available not for a favored few, but for all 
the city. Unknown to the Mayor, the Bishop 
purchased the land and within a few hours re- 
assigned the deed to the city of Salt Lake. The 
name of the park has been changed by the city 
commissioners to Nibley Park. 
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Stories and Story Hours 


GENEVIEVE TURNER HoLMAN 


Community Service (Incorporated ) 


Love of reading is a source of inner recreation 
which play leaders should promote. A story hour 
on the playground every day during the hot hours 
in summer, and additional story hours on rainy 
days offer the opportunity for this. During the 
indoor season every community center should 
have story periods each week both for younger 
and older children. 

The Children’s Playground Association of 
Baltimore, Maryland, conducts storytelling cen- 
ters all the year round using vacant lots and door- 
steps as well as playgrounds in summer, and 
rooms in libraries, settlement houses and schools 
during the cold weather. Miss Mary Steuart, the 
supervisor, says, “The wandering minstrels and 
professional storytellers who in olden times went 
from town to town entertaining the populace, 
were greeted by no more enthusiastic audiences 
than are the professional storytellers of the Play- 
ground Association, who, according to definite 
weekly schedules, arrive at their story centers 
and tell stories that are a delight to both old and 
young. Tales of adventure and magic, stories for 
special seasons and occasions, patriotic and his- 
torical sketches, simple tales adapted from the 
classics, stories of idealism, and fairy legends and 
myths from all countries, are a part of the inex- 
haustible repertoire of these professional racon- 
teuses; and whether the demand is for a repeti- 
tion of last week’s stories or for new ones, the 
storyteller is at all times prepared.” 


In a number of cities Commu- 


Wandering nity Service has developed the 
“Gypsy” sending wandering s 
Storytellers plan of sending wandering story- 


tellers in gypsy costume to hold 
twilight story hours in various places on street 
corners, outing boats, the country camp for the 
poor, sand banks, empty culverts, hospitals for 
children, old folks at the poor house and on fire 
escapes in foreign neighborhoods. 
In Seattle, Washington, during Home Play 
Week, “Uncle Remus” appeared in person and 
told his stories in one of the stores. 
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In Tacoma, Washington, a 
A Storytelling *torytelling festival was held in 
Festival — one of the large parks. A group 
of children in costume represent- 
ing Cinderella, her attendants, the prince and 
fairies, rode in fairy coaches through the streets 
to the park. One of the city officials furnished the 
horses and had old coaches renovated. (One of 
the coaches had been found in a trash heap.) 
The Fairy Godmother rode with the children. 
The Pied Piper in a floating red cape led the pro- 
cession. At the park storytellers in costume, car- 
rying pennants bearing the names of their stories, 
gathered the children about them for an hour 
in fairyland. 


STORYTELLING AND SToRY READING 
Telling stories is more effective 
How to Tella than reading them aloud because 
Story the story teller is free to watch 
the changing moods of the chil- 
dren and can better use facial expression and ges- 
ture to help in expressing the meaning. It is bet- 
ter to tell a story in free speech than to learn it 
word by word. An exception to this rule lies in 
stories in which the interest depends upon the 
diction, as in the Just So Stories. In all stories 
important quotations should be memorized and 
given verbatim to keep the literary style. In 
learning a story, make an outline of the action 
and important situations and memorize the 
important quotations. Then without the book 
tell the story to yourselfg If possible try it on an 
obliging friend to discover the essential and non- 
essential parts. In preparing to tell a long story 
such as the Odyssey or The Deerslayer prepare 
a careful synopsis. Always have the climax in 
mind and use only those incidents which bring it 
out. Strive for close logical sequence. ‘There 
must not be too much description. 

Even with an old story think out the outline be- 
fore giving it. The more familiar the storyteller 
is with a story the better can the original quaint 
phraseology and dialect be brought in. Always be 
so familiar with a story as to tell it without 
stumbling. Always use direct discourse. For 
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example say “Rip. inquired, ‘Where's 
Nicholas Vedder?” instead of “Rip inquired 
where Nicholas Vedder was.” Use pure English. 
Don’t over-explain. Always keep the denouement 
in mind and work toward it as a goal. Avoid 
moralizing ; if the story is good it will bring home 
the lesson. A few minutes’ silence after the story 
does much to impress upon the mind of the 
children whatever moral or lesson it may convey. 

Storytelling is an art that can be acquired. You 
should know your story well enough to tell it 
with animation. Make the characters and the 
action stand out in a clear-cut way. Be dramatic, 
but never “elocutionary.” 

Certain literary classics should 
be read rather than told the chil- 
dren. Otherwise something is 
lost from their beauty and 
strength. Always bear in mind, however, that 
such readings should be with a spirit of spon- 
taneity, with ease and freedom. 


Story Reading 


The leader should prepare carefully for the 
reading of stories—even more carefully than for 
the telling of them. A reader should be familiar 
with the movement of the story and should read 
it aloud before doing so with the group. This 
will better enable the reader to fit the sense to the 
sound and will make it easier to read ahead of 
the voice and to look up from the printed page. 

A splendid way to encourage individual read- 
ing is to read to the older children the beginning 
of longer stories. They will often look up the 
hooks afterward and finish the tales for them- 
selves. 

Encourage the children to retell the stories. It 
helps them to gain a control over speech forms. 
When a child tells a story he should hold the in- 
terest of the others. The play leader should never 
force other children to listen, but should use 
tactful methods of assisting the child to make the 
narration more dramatic. On playgrounds part 
of the story period should be set aside for the 
children to give their versions of the stories told 
or red to them. 


There are two types of stories 


What Stories to Which deserve special emphasis — 


Use on playgrounds and at recreation 

centers, first those belonging to 
world literature and second, true stories of the 
environment. The first type constitute those 
legends from which a large part of our literature 
and arf have been created. Children of school 
age nar have these every year of their lives, 


according to Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, a promi- 
nent authority on interpretative literature. Such 
are the myths and legends of Greece and Rome ; 
the Carlovingian legends ; the Arthurian legends ; 
Norse myths and legends, and stories from the 
Bible. These legends have been rewritten for 
children by many writers. ‘They may be procured 
in any library. 

The second type of stories for play leaders to 
emphasize may be termed the environment group 
involving true stories of nature and man which 
enlarge the child’s knowledge of the world and 
satisfy the instinctive curiosity about things in the 
environment. The group includes true nature, 
geographical, biographical and historical stories, 
stories of art, achievement, modern science, social 
and industrial life. Care should be used to choose 
those stories which, while true, contain the mar- 
vellous, and give associations of romance and 
dignity to everyday things and everyday work. 

Here are a few books of this type: Jean Henri 
Fabre’s Field, Forest and Farm. Our Humble 
Helpers, Story Book of Science, and The Secrets 
of Everyday Things, F. Martin Duncan’s How 
Animals Work, Maurice Maeterlinck’s The Chil- 
dren’s Life of the Bee; Eva March Tappan’s 
Stories of Nature, The Farmer and His Friends, 
Diggers in the Earth, Travellers and Travelling, 
In Feudal Times, Makers of Many Things, and 
Modern Triumphs; James F. Chamberlain's How 
We Are Fed, How We Are Clothed and How 
We Travel; Sara Ware Bassett’s the Story of 
Lumber and the Story of Wool; and books in 
the Romance of Reality Series edited by Ellison 
Hawkes, such as Modern Inventions, The Aero- 
plane, Electricity, Engineering and the Man of 
War. 

Stories of the environment written to interest 
very young children are Caroline S. Bailey’s The 
Outdoor Story Book; E. Boyd Smith’s The Rail- 
road Book, The Seashore Book, the Farm Book, 
and The Story of Our Country; Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell's Here and Now Story Book, for chil- 
dren from two to seven years old, available 
through the Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
16 West 8th St., New York City, containing The 
Engine Story, The Story of the Subway and 
others. 


While giving due emhasis to these two groups 
of stories play leaders should also draw from the 
wealth of traditional literature for children. 
Katherine D. Cather’s Education by Storytelling 
has splendid material; Sarah Cone Bryant’s How 
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to Tell Stories, and Caroline S. Bailey’s Stories 
Children Necd are standard references. 

In choosing fairy stories include some of the 
less familiar tales from the Japanese and far east- 
ern fairy and folk lore. 

Old and very famous stories which every child 
should know are Browning’s The Pied Piper of 
Hamlin; Louisa De La Rame’s The Nurnberg 
Stove; Longfellows’ Robert of Sicily; De Foe’s 
Robinson Crusoe; Dick Whittington in Baldwin’s 
Fifty Famous Stories; St. George and the Dragon 
in Scudder’s Book of Legends; Una and the Lion 
in Lang’s Red Romance Book; Joseph and His 
Brethren and David and Goliath from the Old 
Testament. 

Stories that have inspirational value through 
sheer beauty of thought and style are: Anatole 
France’s Honey Bee (for older children but per- 
haps most appreciated by grown ups); Maeter- 
linck’s The Children’s Bluebird, Andersen’s The 
Wild Swan, The Nightingale and Thumbelina; 
Oscar Wilde’s The Happy Prince and The Selfish 
Giant; Frank Stockton’s Old Pipes and the Dry- 
ad ; Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince and Lager- 
lof’s The Sacred Fire (for older children). 

Stories with strong ethical teachings are Pyle’s 
Robin Hood; Oscar Wilde’s Happy Prince and 
the Selfish Giant; E. Harrison’s Prince Harweda; 
Hawthorne’s The Great Stone Face; Grimm’s 
The Fisherman and His Wife; Ruskin’s The 
King of the Golden River; Edgeworth’s Waste 
Not, Want Not; The Pig Brother which will be 
found in Richard’s Golden Windows; The Leak 
in the Dyke or The Boy Hero in Stepping Stones 
to Literature, vol II1; The Mirror of Matsuyama 
in Ballard’s Fairy Tales of Far Japan; and The 
Stone Cutter, Japanese, in Stories to Read or Tell 
by L. C. Foucher. 

Stories of real humor are Just So Stories by 
Kipling. The Book of Humor by Eva M. Tap- 
pan, Merry Tales for Children by Caroline S. 
Bailey, Japanese Folk Tales of almost any author, 
Indian Why Stories, Tales of Laughter by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Old Pipes and the Dryad from 
Fanciful Tales by Stockton, Once Upon a Time 
Tales by Mary Stewart, Uncle Remus Stories by 
Harris, Peter Pan by Barrie, The Bremen Town 
Musicians, The Donkey Cabbage, Why the Sea 
is Salt and The Golden Goose by Grimm; What 
the Good Man Does is Sure to be Right, The 
Emperor's New Clothes, Big Claus and Little 
Claus, by Andersen; The Bee, the Harp, the 
Mouse and the Bum Clock. The Plaisham, and 


Hookedy-Crookedy by Szumas Mac Manus; Lit- 
tle Black Sambo by Helen Bannerman and 
Epaminondas and His Auntie in Bryant’s How to 


Tell Stories to Children. 

It is well to follow serious stories with a short 
humorous or fanciful tale as an encore, as, for ex- 
ample, one of the Just So Stories. Use dialect 
stories with care in neighborhoods where there 
are different racial groups. Do not use any which 
will lead children to make fun of any race. 

A variety of interest may be 

Special Story ttained in the story hour by de- 
Hours voting some days to special sub- 
jects. For example have a Hero 

Story Day and tell stories about heroes of in- 
dustry, aviation, statesmen, military and naval 
heroes. Every important holiday should be ob- 
served in the story hour by special stories cele- 
brating the day. Stories for Every Holiday by 
Caroline S. Bailey is but one of many references. 

On playgrounds leaders can use special story 
hours to arouse interest in a subject which later 
is to be a part of the weekly program. For ex- 
ample, interest boys in putting on a boys’ enter- 
tainment by first having a Boys’ Story Hour with 
stories about boys who have become great men, 
about Boy Scouts and the Woodcraft League of 
America. Two or three weeks previous to Pet 
Day have a story hour about animals, how they 
helped win the war, what they mean to everyday 
life, kindness and humaneness to animals, and the 
work of animal relief societies. 

Similar stories should be used to illumine 
nature lore, excursions, health, citizenship and 
other activities of the playground and recreation 
center. 

Not until they are four or five 
Some Stories years old do children usually lis- 
for Children 
Under Eight ‘€" in groups to stories. Before 
this age a child listens only when 
a story is told to him individually. Play leaders 
can reach them only indirectly by conducting a 
class in storytelling for mothers, older playground 
girls, groups of high school girls and Girl Scouts. 
For such a class Luella Palmer’s book, Play Life 
in the First Eight Years will be found valuable. 
In addition to suggestions it contains stories and 
a bibliography of picture and story books. Emilie 
Poulson’s Finger Plays and Maud Lindsay’s 
Mother Stories contain additional material. 

To children four or five vears old in small 
groups of ten or less, the play leader can tell The 
Song the Cockleshell Sings, A Kitten who Forgot 
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Kitten Talk, The Little Red Apple, Tig-a-mi tag, 
My Long Leather Bag, Gun Wolf and the Fairy 
Candle in Palmer’s Play Life in the First Eight 
Years; stories in E. Boyd Smith’s books, and 
Mrs. Mitchell's stories mentioned under the en- 
vironment groups. 

All small children should daily hear Mother 
Goose and other rhymes and verses. 

For six-year-olds a few stories can be chosen 
from world literature. For seven-year-olds, 
stories and poems can be freely chosen from the 
best literature. 

In a southern town Commu- 

A High School "ity Service holds weekly story 
Story Program hours at the high school with a 
new leader in charge each week 

presenting a new program. The following is one 
of the programs: March from Gounod’s Faust— 
children marching to the stage, the leader carry- 
ing an American flag; Flag Salute; singing of 
America; Story of the Confederate Flag and its 
origin. Singing of Dixie; Stories of Brer Rabbit. 
At club meetings a story ex- 

pressing community spirit can 
Adults occasionally be used with effect. 
The Palace Built by Music by 

Raymond MacDonald Alden; The Legend of 
Service by Henry Van Dyke; Ten Times One 
Equals Ten and Neighborhood Stories by Zona 


Gale are examples. 


Around camp fires stories of adventure and 
Humor are interesting. A list, Stories to Tell to 
Factory Girls is published by the Pittsburgh Car- 
negie Library. 


At the Public Library in New 
Book Review York City the weekly book re- 
Adults view night is increasingly popu- 
lar. Large numbers come to 
hear the entertaining lecturer who gives a conden- 
sation of a significant book, new or old. He reads 
important passages and sometimes amuses his 
audience with whimsical remarks. 

Weekly book review nights can be held at any 
community center or library. There are enough 
men and women in local clubs, on school faculties 
and library boards, competent to give reviews of 
books which they care for, to suppiy reviewers 
for a series. The reviewers need not be experi- 
enced lecturers. The only requisites are deep 
interest in the book one is to review, an under- 
standing of its significance, a clear voice, good 
enunciation and an easy, conversational style of 
delivery. A sense of humor is desirable but care 
should be used that the reviewer’s personality is 
subordinate to the author and characters. In pre- 
paring a review one may follow the suggestions 
given above for storytelling. 

Those in charge should plan the series well in 
advance to provide regular weekly reviews. 


Inexpensive Costumes for Plays and Pageants—III 


Nina B. LAMKIN 


Community Service 


The Design. Follow the picture or sugges- 
tion which you have; sketch the costume, color 
it roughly with water colors of the tones which 
you will use. On the same card put suggestions 
of other colors which may be used; if, for in- 
stance, you are suggesting costumes for an 1860 
scene, cut any patterns needed, such as _ hat, 
fichu and other parts of the costume. Make a 
model costume large or small. If small, make 
it on a scale to tell just how much goods will 
be needed for a full sized costume. Experi- 
ment until you get what you want and tell others 
all about it. 


The Foundation. To make the foundation 
for a long, draped symbolic costume use a cheese- 
cloth slip made by measuring off 36” goods 


twice the length of the figure. Cut opening 
for the head; sew up the sides leaving arm holes ; 
gather up the shoulders or let them hang straight. 
The nature of the drapery will determine this. 

The plain night gown is often used for a white 
foundation and it is always worn under the 
cheesecloth slip. Old night gowns may be dyed 
for under slips to match costumes, and old sheets 
for tunics, toga drapes and similar parts. One 
reddish brown sheet has draped dozens of cos- 
tumes varying from an old prophet to a black- 
smith. 


Tunics have a very large range of use from 
historical characters, both men and women, to 
many symbolic characters. The tunic is made 
in the same way as a long slip. It may be long 
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and belted or it may come to the knees or above 
and be belted and bloused. Sleeves may be 
added. 

The Jerkin may be made in the same way as 
the tunic but is not so full and is shorter, com- 
ing just below the hips. It is often slashed up 
around the edge at intervals or decorated. The 
sleeveless jerkin is worn over white long-sleeved 
shirt. 

A sheet is used for long or short draperies and 
tunics. It is put on as a toga drape and may be 
belted in loose giving a long effect. It may be 
divided in the middle crosswise and tied with a 
cord about the waist, the gathers being distri- 
buted evenly and allowed to fall to the knees, 
giving the short tunic effect. The upper half of 
the sheet is draped over the shoulders enough of 
it being left in the back to give the cape effect. 
A bright color can be put in as a lining to the 
cape and used in front from chest to waist 
line. A band of this color should go around the 
head. Bare feet and sandals complete this cos- 
tume in representing Truth, Courage, a knight 
and similar characters. 

Foundations for symbolic costumes for dance 
groups are short slips made in the same way 
as the long slip at a height of about 12” from 
the floor. Costumes are not hemmed. If they 
are to be dyed in design or shaded the dyeing 
is sometimes done before the costumes are made 
and sometimes afterward, according to the 
amount and kind of work to be done. 

It is best to drape a costume on the person 
who is to wear it if this is possible. Experi- 
ment until the lines are good and the whole effect 
seems to suit best the individual and the char- 
acter he is to portray. 

Draperies. There are so many ways of drap- 
ing a costume that one has a very great deal of 
freedom in the arrangement of long or short 
drapes. 

(a) The toga drape—described elsewhere, 
may have the end back of the shoulder long 
enough to attach at wrist and make the one side 
drape which is very good for long symbolic 
costumes. 

(b) The long cape drape is a piece four yards 
long (for a tall person), laid over the shoulder 
on either side so that the ends reach to the floor, 
the back dropping down into a long cape effect. 
Turn back the edge about two or three inches 
all the way and fasten drapes on shoulders. 


Places can be caught on the edge for the hands 
to slip through. 

(c) The wing drape is made with 2% yards 
caught between shoulders and at wrists, or with 
a loop on each top edge for the third finger 
to slip through. 

(d) The point drape is made by taking a 
three-quarter or one yard square of goods and 
attaching by a corner to shoulders, front and 
back, and to the body of the costume. Let the 
drapes hang below the foundation. They form 
cascades and are very effective. 

The thinnest gauze or cheesecloth is the best 
material for dyeing and for making any of the 
symbolic costumes. 


Make-Up 


Study the art of make-up from pictures show- 
ing type characters; characters in real life, ex- 
perimentation. Become acquainted with the 
contents of the make-up box, try out different 
types until the results are good. 

Study results with the lighting which will 
be used for the play. Consider how far the 
audience will be from the players; avoid too 
much make-up and work for natural effects. 


SUGGESTIVE CosTUMES 
Historical 


A historic costume is one which is reasonably 
accurate and authentic as to outline, color and 
style, based upon the history and development 
of a particular period. The costumes and the 
accessories must fit well together. For instance, 
Father Marquette would not appear in an early 
French Episode carrying an electric lighted 
cross—though this has been done. 

Literal accuracy for large groups is almost 
impossible. It is therefore advisable to hold to 
the historic outline of a costume, using colors 
which will not do an injustice to the times and 
will fit into the general color scheme. 

Some type costumes have been worked out in 
the following way for both historical and sym- 
bolic characters. 


An Indian Brave 

(a) An old undershirt dyed brown. Khaki 
colored trousers fringed with brown cambric or 
brown and red crepe paper fringe. An apron 
effect in front made of sacking or denim and 
beaded or decorated with tin disks purchased at 
hardware store (used for tar paper roofing). 
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Strings of beads made in any of the ways de- 
scribed. Head band with one or more feathers. 
A brave may have tufts of red horse hair tied in 
the tops of some of his feathers, representing 
honors which he has won. Wig made of the top 
of a stocking or other dark material for the foun- 
dation. Hair made by dyeing hemp rope black 
and sewing strands of this on the foundation. 
Moccasins, the real thing or made of denim, gun- 
ny sack or bedroom slippers decorated. He may 
add to his costume a bright blanket thrown over 
one shoulder. 

A very simple costume is made with the 
fringed khaki trousers and a large blanket draped 
in toga fashion, under one arm and fastened on 
opposite shoulder, this comes almost to the 
ground. It leaves both arms free. Another 
plan which has been used a great deal is to take 
a gunny sack and treat as is described under 
“Gunny Sack.” This makes a very good cos- 
tume. 


An Indian lV oman 


(a) She may have the blanket draped with 
perhaps a bright skirt showing beneath, beads 
as described above, headband with not more than 
one feather in it. In many tribes the single 
feather was not allowed until the maiden had 
been married. The head bands of the Cherokee 
women and those of several other tribes have 
small feathers extending from the band down 
over the ears, also short loops of beads used in 
same way. A wig may be made from the top 
of a stocking tied into a cap for the foundation. 
The rest of the stocking should be cut into six 
strands, braided in two braids and fastened to 
the cap. [raid a bright ribbon in at end and tie. 
The headband over this gives the effect of a 
braided hair wig. It can also be made as was 
the brave’s, with hair (hemp rope) braided in 
two strands. Dark haired Indians need no 
wigs. We often select dark haired women for 
Indians but this is not always possible. 

(b) A dress made of a long gunny sack, cam- 
bric or denim and trimmed in fringe is good. 
Also a shorter Indian skirt of the gunny sack 
—coming to the knees or just above and worn 
with a bright skirt. A blanket may be worn 
over one shoulder. 


Indian Chief 

He is more elaborately dressed than the brave. 
Long feather head dress which can be made of 
crepe paper feathers as described elsewhere. 


Indian rattles carried by men or women can 
be made of gourds with stones in them. Attach 
a squirrel tail or other bit of fur, beads or bright 
ribbons to the handle. 

Bows and arrows can be made of branches or 
thin wood. ‘Tie feathers on ends of arrows. 

Axes can be made of wood with a forked 
branch for a handle. Wire this on to the blade. 

Tomahawks can be made of wood. 


Tom Toms—an ordinary drum with sides cov- 
ered with sacking or an old earthen vessel with 
hide stretched over the top. (These were the 
first Indian tom-toms used.) Pad the end of a 
short stick for the drum stick. A long and a 
short beat is the time to be used in beating the 
tom-tom. 


The Englishman (our early American) 

“Deep-skirted doublets, puritanic capes which 
now would render men like upright apes, was 
comlier wear, our wiser fathers thought than 
the cast fashions from all Europe brought.”— 
(The English Crisis—Benj. Thompson—1675. ) 

We are apt to think of the Pilgrim Fathers as 
garbed in sombre, sad garments. What did they 
wear? All the shades of brown found in nature 
—brown doublets of leather, breeches of tanned 
skins, untanned leather shoes, jerkins of dead- 
leaf color, boots of fine buff leather, cloaks, capes 
and jackets of wood color,.russet hose and horse- 
men’s coats of tan colored linsey-woolsey. The 
trousers were knee length. The doublet was 
close fitting and extended slightly below the waist 
and gave way later to the waistcoat. Khaki 
colored suits of cambric or denim can be used. 
(Pictures of the Pilgrim Fathers are easily found 
in the histories). 


The Pilgrim Mothers 

Long, dark full skirt; long, slightly draped 
overskirt, rather tight fitting waist, long sleeves ; 
three-cornered kerchief and rather high crowned, 
broadbrimmed hat or the small close cap. 


Early French Settler of the 17th century 

Shoes with long projecting tongues and buck- 
les. Ordinary shoes may be covered with cloth 
with buckles made of tin or of cardboard cov- 
ered with silver paper. Dark hose—green, brown 
or even black. Breeches of color, rather full 
and knee length can be made of cambric ; colored 
coat, a tight fitting body and flaring at the bot- 
tom, falling almost to the knees. 

It is very hard to reproduce this coat, though 
I have seen an old long coat doctored up so that 
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it looked very well. Have bows at side of knees, 
frills at the hand or full undersleeve banded at 
the wrist; three-cornered hat with plumes. 


The French Trapper 

Boot tops of heavy brown or black paper ; short 
trousers; a skirt of dark or bright color—loose 
and falling almost to the knees, belted loosely, 
neck turned in; leather bag attached to belt, a 
cape with one corner thrown back—or no cape— 
a stick over the shoulder with bundle tied on the 
end ;—three-cornered hat without trimming, or a 
high fur cap. 


French Woman of the 17th Century 

Rather long, full skirt; tight-fitting waist with 
ends dropping over the skirt, or made into a 
one-piece garment; very full sleeves, and large, 
rounding, white collar, which could be flat or 
slightly standing. 
Young French Girl 

A light dress, rather long, puffs for sleeves, 
low, round neck, flowers on dress and in hair. 


English Woman of the 18th Century 

Short, striped, brocaded bodice, with tight 
sleeves reaching just below the elbow; skirt 
medium full and nearly to the floor; over-skirt 
like bodice, puffed at sides and draped in the 
back; hair, high, powdered. 


Spanish Settlers 

Short colored knickerbockers and bright hose; 
soft white shirt; bolero jacket of black or red, 
and bright sash tied at the left side; cap or red 
kerchief on head. For women, the same top 
costume, with bright, full skirts. These costumes 
can generally be arranged from material at home. 
The bolero can be made of sateen, cambric or 
almost any material. 


The Colonial Woman 
Use almost any of the bright colors. The 
pannieres can be of certain material, cambric, 


silkalene, crepe paper or some old scarf or dra- 
pery which is in the home. 

The small hat—oblong or egg-shaped—can be 
made of cardboard, covered with cloth, crepe 
paper or flowered wall paper. The one plume 
used with this style can be made of crepe paper 
wire and made to set up correctly. A band of black 
velvet ribbon tied over the front of the hat, hold- 
ing it down and tied back under the hair com- 
pleted this colonial head dress. The cap similar 
to our boudoir cap is also good. 

Old fans, scarfs, bags add to this costume. 
The wig can be made of cotton (absorbent cot- 
ton). 


The Colonial Man 

The coat can be made by taking a Prince Al- 
bert and folding back the fronts of the skirt, 
or an evening coat can be filled in so that the 
front curves back to the back. Short trousers, 
white stockings, slippers, buckles at knees and on 
shoes; a wig made of cotton; frills in front an¢ 
sleeves. 


The Pioneer Woman 

This may cover quite a period of years. The 
full plain or ruffled skirts are good—the small 
puffed sleeves or the large flowing sleeves, the 
small hat or the bonnet with flowers on the 
inside. The hoop skirt can be suggested by 
newspaper ruffles underneath or a full skirt into 
which wire purchased at hardware store can be 
slipped. There are pictures enough in the average 
family to help us. We often make these costumes 
out of crepe paper over a slip. 


The Pioneer Man 


This may also cover a long period. The hunt- 
ing suits of today are good. Khaki colored 
suits, belted coats suggestive of leather. Dark 
rough looking suits are good and plaid mackin- 
aws. Fur caps or large soft hats can be used. 


members. 
Make goods plentiful, men dear. 


Humanity is sound at the core. 


Give the foreign-born a stake in the community. 

Community Service has good citizenship, a better America, and better communities to sell. 

Community Service looks like the greatest citizenship movement the world has ever known. 

The object of Community Service is, out of every 10,000 persons ultimately to have 10,000 
participating in the community life; to change the people of the community from mere residents to 


Community—the biggest word in the English language. 
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(uestion: We are a small church in a little 
town where people are not much interested in 
church going. We wish to try to create an in- 
terest and draw large congregations from both 
town and country by presenting church dramas. 
\Vill you please give us full information, and 
send us any literature, or tell us where we can 
buy such literature that we may begin producing 
these dramas. 


We should advise that you start the religious 
drama venture with the junior classes and would 
suggest the following books: 

Bible Plays for Children by May Stein Soble, 
published by James T. White & Co., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, price $1.50. This ex- 
cellent book contains six dramatizations of well- 
known Bible stories such as Adam and Eve, 
Moses in the Bulrushes and The Promised Land. 
The plays require from four to twenty-five chil- 
dren and are about 15 minutes in length. 

The Dramatization of Bible Stories by Eliza- 
beth Erwin Miller, obtained from the University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., price $1.00. This 
book contains eight Bible plays, among which are 
Joseph, Ruth, Queen Esther, and Daniel in the 
Lion's Den. These dramatizations are the re- 
sults of actual experiments with children. Chap- 
ters on stage setting, properties and costuming 
together with many illustrations are included. 

The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., has published several Bible stories in sep- 
arate booklets (15c each) for use especially in 
young people’s meetings and evening services of 
the church. These dramatizations, which in- 
clude The Story of Jacob, The Story of Job, and 
The Messages of the Prophets, have been ar- 
ranged by Harris G. Hale and Newton M. Hall. 

Later, one of the older groups may be in- 
terested in producing a more difficult play such 
as The Drama of Isaiah by Eleanor W. Whit- 
man, obtained from the Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
Mass., price 75c, postage 7c. This play is writ- 
ten in poetical, Biblical language. There are 
three acts, nine settings, or a background of cur- 
tains may be used. There are 4 men, 5 women, 
20 or more in the chorus. 

Ruth by Mary Blakehorn, price 15c, obtained 
from the Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 


The Question Box 


Wis. It is an elaborate and excellent mystery 
play having had many successful productions. 
There are three acts, 30 or more characters. 

A beautiful Old Testament mystery play, suit- 
able for an outdoor production is Rebekah by 
Marie E. J. Hobart, obtained from the Educa- 
tional Division, Department of Missions, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, price 40c. 18 or more characters 
are necessary. There are three exterior settings. 
Plays one hour. 


Question: I am making an investigation of 
the play activities of rural school children and 
wish to secure some basis of comparison. If you 
can advise me as to any other similar studies, | 
would appreciate the favor. 

I should also like to know of any such studies 
in urban communities covering such points as 
favorite games, number of new games learned in 
one year, number of games known by each child, 
facilities for play and similar topics. 


Under separate cover we are sending you sev- 
eral statements containing reports of similar 
studies as well as lists of the most popular and 
most suitable games for rural school use. 

We believe that you might also be interested 
in a copy of Play and Recreation in a Town of 
Six Thousand which is the report of a recreation 
survey of Ipswich, Massachusetts the first chap- 
ter of which is entitled “How Young Ipswich 
Plays.” We believe you would find helpful this 
report which may be obtained from the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd Street, N. Y. C., 
price 25 cents. In September 1921 the Uni- 
versity of Colorado issued a bulletin entitled 
Boulder County Studies 1920 to 1921 in which 
there is a chapter devoted to leisure time activi- 
ties of boys and girls and there are a number of 
very interesting tables in this chapter. This bulle- 
tin which is Ext. Series No. 46 of the University 
Extension Division may be obtained from the 
University of Colorado at Boulder. 

We are also sending you a pamphlet entitled 
Education through Plays and Games which is a 
report of the Committee on Games of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 
We believe that the classified list of games and 
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the discussion in this pamphlet will be of value 
to you. You may also be interested in some of 
the articles we are sending you discussing play 
space and leadership of games for school chil- 
dren. 

We are enclosing a list of the states having 
physical education laws and you will note that a 
number of these have issued syllabi for the use 
of their teachers. Doubtless you would find 
many helpful suggestions in some of the state 
physical education syllabi. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the State Director of Physical 
Education, University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. You may wish to write him for 
some of his helpful material prepared for use in 
the rural schools of New York. 


Question: What information can you give me 
about any city where there is a mill tax by state 
law for the support of municipal recreation? 


(Answered by J. R. Batchelor, Director of 
Recreation, Duluth, Minnesota.) 


When we first organized the Recreation De- 
partment we found we were operating under a 
law which permitted schools to be used for chil- 
dren only, between five and nineteen years for 
only five days per week, from 9 to 4:30 P. M. 
each day and nine and one-half months per year. 
That as you see precluded the use of buildings 
or other property of the School Board to be used 
for any purpose whatsoever. Accordingly after 
we had demonstrated the work for several 
months, this point was brought up. We im- 
mediately drew up the enclosed law and sent it 
to our Legislators who were then in _ session. 
The work which had been done in stimulating 
interest in playground work had prepared the 
way for the adopting of such a law and it was 
put through without any discussion at all. 


Chapter 166—S. F. No. 166 


An act to permit the school board of any in- 
dependent school district in any city of the first 
class, operating under article 4 of Section 36, of 
the State Constitution of Minnesota, to establish 
and supervise for children and adult persons, in 
school buildings and on the school grounds under 
the custody and management of school boards, or 


in such buildings or upon such grounds as may 
be place under the custody and management of 
any such school board, vacation schools, reading 
rooms, library stations, debating clubs, gymnasia, 


playgrounds and similar activities, including so- 
cial centers. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota: 

Section 1. Extension of powers of school 
board of Duluth school district—The school 
board of any independent school district in any 
city of the first class, operating under article 4 of 
Section 36 of the State Constitution of Minne- 
sota, is hereby authorized to establish and super- 
vise for children and adult persons, in school 
buildings and on the school grounds under the 
custody and management of any such school 
board, or in such buildings or upon such grounds 
as may be placed under the custody and manage- 
ment of any such school board, vacation schools, 
reading rooms, library stations, debating clubs, 
gymnasia, playgrounds and similar activities, in- 
cluding social centers. 

Section 2. Tax levy authorized—The school 
board of any such independent school district is 
hereby authorized to levy a tax upon all the tax- 
able property within such independent school dis- 
trict, not exceeding three-tenths (.3) of a mill 
for the establishment and maintenance of such 
vacation schools, reading rooms, library stations, 
debating clubs, gymnasia, playgrounds and similar 
activities or any of the same, including social cen- 
ters. 


QuEsTION: Please list the books or articles 
available which show the relation of recreation to 
character building. 


Mr. Frrenp 0’ Man. By Jay T. Stocking. 
SERVING THE NEIGHBORHOOD. By Ralph Felton. 


THe CHURCH AND THE ComMuNITyY. By Ralph 
Diffendorfer. 
Published jointly by Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Interchurch World Move- 
ment of North America, New York City. 


CHARACTER THROUGH RECREATION. By Howard 
P. Young. 


LAUGHTER AND Lire. By Robert Whittaker. 
Published by the American Sunday School 
Union, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Written ‘THouGHTs—Wapa THREE. By Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick. 
Published by Camp Fire Girls of America, 
New York City. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue Community. By E. C. Lindeman. Published by 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Price, $1.75 


Out of a rich, practical experience in working on 
leisure time organization in Michigan, in North Caro- 
lina, with his own experience enriched by conference 
with many others, E. C. Lindeman has written of the 
fundamental principles of community building in a way 
that will help all practical workers to straighter and 
truer thinking. One may not agree with every detail 
presented, but Mr. Lindeman himself would be the first 
to feel regret if this were the case, for it is his funda- 
mental hope to make all people think and help all com- 
munities in working out their problems for themselves. 

The questions listed at the end of each chapter help 
the student in facing for himself the problems treated. 
The conflict in the minds of many people today be- 
tween democracy and the use of specialists is faced, 
but the writer is too wise in his observation of the laws 
of growth to feel that either specialists or democracy 
can be dispensed with. 

Most thoughtful men of today are realizing with Mr. 
Lindeman that the modern community movement will not 
give democracy its practical expression unless it is 
energized by powerful, spiritual motives. Spiritual faith 
is required to recognize that most of the men in our com- 
munities have undeveloped powers of community leader- 
ship which can be utilized, that we have thus far de- 
pended too largely upon a few individuals for leadership, 
and that there are many who are starved for oppor- 
tunity to participate in civic work, though they do not 
themselves know what is the matter with them. 

Particularly helpful is the analysis “What Constitutes 
Leadership in the Community.” There are leaders who 
kill the community; there are leaders who build for the 
future. The leader who does things for the community, 
it is recognized, makes not nearly as much of a contri- 
bution as the one who helps the community to do things 
for itself. 

The community has just been discovered. Community 
leaders have just been born. To many the term “com- 
munity” has a richness and an attracting power such as 
“coming of the Messiah” had for people of Israel at a 
certain period in their history and as “the Kingdom of 
God” had for later Christians. Many who find it more 
difficult to think in terms of the long-distant future are 
given practical and immediate ideas in attempting to 
realize the full significance of the word “community” 
here and now. 


ASSETS oF THE IpEAL City. By Charles M. Fassett. 
Published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. 1922. Price, $1.50 net, postage extra 


The aim of this book is to collect in one compact 
volume a brief, explanatory statement regarding each 
of the more important activities which have come to be 
generally understood as appertaining to modern com- 
munity life. It is essentially a catalogue of such assets 
and is particularly valuable in that its author has had a 
broad participation in American municipal progress, as 
a Chamber of Commerce President and later as mayor 
in a large American city. Government, streets, utilities, 
transportation, city industrial problems, education, struc- 
tures, social life, health, various institutions, recreation, 
music, art, religion and citizenship all have their place. 
Each statement is clearly written with a view to en- 
couraging a higher grade of citizenship by the develop- 
ment of a greater interest in public welfare. 

The following extracts from the chapters on recrea- 
tion, art and citizenship, will be of particular interest to 
community workers: 

“The rapid growth of the playground movement is a 
credit to our generation in the speed by which action 
tollowed realization.” 

“Community music is not mere recreation or a form 
of entertainment; it is something far deeper and more 
vital in human life.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BATTLE CREEK 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A progressive school founded on the 
best methods of physical education. 


Other distinctive features:— The great 
medical department of the Sanitarium— 
hydrotherapy—massage—medical gymnastics 
—indoor and outdoor swimming pools and 
gymnasiums—club room — business training 
and courses in National and Local Social 
Forces included. 


The third year specializes in School, Medical 
or Industrial Fields. Partial self-support 
opportunities. Fall term begins September. 
STANDARD COURSE—Three years and six 
weeks Camp Life—for high school graduates. 
Graduates given Life Teaching Certificate by 
the State of Michigan. 

SUMMER CAMP SCHOOL Six weeks. 
Official Girl Scouts Camp. Playground and 
dancing courses and aquatic sports. 


Address, for catalog and other information 


DR. LINDA M. ROTH 


DEAN 
Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 
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Purveyors to 


His Majesty, 
Young America 


For thirty years outfitters of 


America’s best playgrounds 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND ANY SPECIAL 
COUNSEL 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 


‘*First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 


“Community singing has become a part of the social 
and the business life of the country and the movement 
must not be allowed to languish for want of persistent 
aid and encouragement. The cost of leadership and 
printed songs is trivial and the outlet of human emotions 
in song is desirable in every way.” 

“Humanity craves self-expression, and progress re- 
quires cooperation.” 

“Interest in games and tournaments fills the hours of 
leisure of many of our people, and it is in the public 
interest that these sports should be encouraged and kept 
clean.” 

“Many Amrican cities lag behind the procession by 
reason of lack of leadership among their citizens, or 
because potential leaders have not had the faculties of 
leadership developed . . . Develop your leadership. 
: Wise leadership is the greatest of all civic assets, 
for by its means all others may be materialized.” 

“Cooperation is the main factor upon which all civic 
progress depends. . . . In any catalogue of the per- 
sonal requisites for good citizenship, the ability to work 
harmoniously with others for a common purpose stands 
at or near the top of the list.” 


HaANpBook OF MuNIcIPAL GOVERNMENT. By Charles M. 
Fassett. Published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York. Price, $1.50 net, postage extra 

This volume seeks to explain in brief form the essen- 
tial facts of the development and structure of city gov- 
ernment. The origin of cities, various forms of govern- 
ment, municipal charters, elections and appointments, 
duties of municipal officers, the council, administration, 
municipal finance, and obligations of citizenship are 
clearly and interestingly discussed. The active experi- 
ence which the writer has had in every department of 
civic affairs makes his presentation of the material ex- 
ceedingly practical. 

St. Lours SociAL AND RELIGIOUS SURVEY 

The results of the St. Louis Social and Religious Sur- 
vey which was initiated in 1919 under The Church Fed- 
eration will soon be published by George H. Doran 

Company, New York City. Twenty-five hundred volun- 

teers from one hundred Protestant churches talked with 

200,000 individuals in their homes and covered one-third 

of the city in making this study. The survey discloses 

a multitude of facts—many of them amazing—about the 

city’s religious life and presents a social as well as a 

religious challenge. 


Community Responsipitity. A review of the Cincin- 
nati Social Unit experiment by Courtenay Din- 
widdie. Published by the New York School of 
Social Work. Price $.35 

In no sense a defense of the Cincinnati Social Unit 
experiment is this document prepared by one who has 
been closest to the work. Rather is it a carefully thought 
out analysis of a situation into which many elements 
entered. The advantages and disadvantages are thought- 
fully weighed and the evidence for and against given 
consideration. 

Mr. Dinwiddie has performed a real service in mak- 
ing available for the use of the many individuals who 
have watched with such interest the progress of the 
experiment, the history of its development. 


ATTAINABLE STANDARDS IN MuNIcIPAL ProcraMs. By 
Howard W. Odum, Ph.D. Published by University 
Extension Division, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

This report of the first regional conference of town 
and county administration held at Chapel Hall, North 

Carolina, contains much material of value to those who 
are interested in problems of local municipal administra- 
tion. <Attainable standards of active citizenship and 
study, municipal social services, municipal government, 
finance and general social service, including community 
recreation, are presented by men who have had prac- 
tical experience in the solution of such problems as part 
of their work. A special chapter on county relationships 
is included. 
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AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCKERS, STEEL SHELVING & EQUIPMENT 
lmmediate Delivery 
MERICAN STE 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


FUN FOR EVERYONE— 
An Encyclopedia of Good Times 


In this handbook—the latest publication of 
Community Service—will be found suggested 
social programs for community groups of all 
kinds, from home and neighborhood groups to 
social gatherings, including the entire com- 
munity. The community worker will find 
nothing more practical or helpful than this 
booklet which may be secured from 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Price, $.50 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


THE 
PLAY MOVEMENT 


in the United States 


By Clarence E. Rainwater, Ph. D. 


The writer, a recognized author- 
ity in the field of recreation, dis- 
cusses the history of the play 
movement and its structure and 
concept of function. 


Teachers of sociology and those 
engaged in the organization and 
direction of play will find this 
volume exceedingly valuable. 


350 pages; $2.75, postpaid $2.90 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5911 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention Ture PLAyGRrouNpD when writing to advertisers 


Pottawottamie 


Summer School Camp 
For Girls 
ON GULL LAKE 
MICHIGAN 


NJOY a happy, healthful 
outing at Camp Pottawot- 
tamie this summer. Located on 
private island in beautiful Gull 
Lake. Swimming, canoeing, 
sailing, gymnastics, games, na- 
ture and folk dancing, basketry, 
nature study. Girl Scout course 
and other fascinating activities. 
Healthful dietary, inspected 
foods, splendid equipment, ex- 
pert instructors. Personal super- 
vision and refined associations 
assured under auspices of Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Rates mod- 
erate. Send for portfolio of 
views. Address Dean, 


Normal School of Physical Education 
Box’ 822, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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= EffectiveWork Demands Modern Eguipment 
- = Success is for those who take advantage of every = 
oe = opportunity. Notice how frequently the man of = 
= affairs uses = 
= = 
3 : WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL : 
a = a whole library in one book, the product of master minds, clear, accurate, compact, = 
+: = authentic. You will find this “Supreme Authority” in his study, at his club, in his office. = 
as = It is on the table of his lawyer, his architect, in the editorial room of his daily paper, = 
a = in the schoolroom of his children. Universally used by yovng and old in their work and = 
a = play to answer questions of what, why, how, about words, people, places. = 
Ey = Features of the service you will receive: = 
Pe. = 400,000 Words defined, including New Words Capitalization of Proper Names clearly = 
“ = and World War Terms. indicated. = 
5! = 30,000 Geographical Subjects. Synonyms more fully, clearly, carefully = 
x 4 = 12,000 Biographical Entries. discriminated than ever before in = 
= 6,000 Illustrations, an English Dictionary. = 
“ty = 2,700 Pages. = 

7 = 100 Valuable Tables of Coins, Weights, ete. Colored Plates and Engravings. = 
4 = The ONLY Dictionary with the new divided page. Type matter is equivalent to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 4 
= = = 
‘ = REGULAR and INDIA PAPER EDITIONS = 
a = Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers, = 
iy : = also booklet ‘You are the Jury,” prices, etc. To those naming the Playground we shall = 
4 = send free a set of Pocket Maps. = 
aq = G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY---SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. = 


TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS Schools, com: 


munity choruses, churches, clubs and the home. Single copy (paper covers) 15c postpaid. Single copy (board 
covers) 30c postpaid. Piano-vocal score 75c. 


Write to Dept. A. Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 17, Mass. 


; Publishers of the Boy Scout Song Book (Official), Indian Games and Dances, Indian Action Songs, etc. 
: EST. 1870 ‘PHONE WATKINS 6976 
H. POPPER & SON 
g : “Medals _Badges_ "For all Clubs, Societies, Schools, etc. 
Manufacturers for over half century 
Emblems Buttons 67 - 7th AVENUE NEW YORK 


ee chet ATHLETIC BADGE 
cai Storage TESTS FOR BOYS 
3 i — Cabinets Readers of The Playground have long been 


4 | | sf ror familiar with the Athletic Badge Tests for 
i (ck 
Immediate 


Boys. These tests have just been revised by a 
Delivery 


committee of experts and are available in their 
| New York Machinery Co. 


of {the Badge Test pamphlet which will be 
sent you free. 


new form. Write to the Playground and 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK. 


Recreation Association of America for a copy 
GRA mercy 6334-6509 


12Madison Avenue New York City 


Please mention Tue PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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SOLVAY 


GRANULATED 


Calcium 
Chloride 


Where Large Num- 
bers of People Gather 


In open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to 
the surface in order to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


Solvay—Calcium Chloride 


is being used as a surface dressing for children’s playgrounds 
with marked satisfaction. 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its 
germicidal property is a feature which has. the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer 
but at the same time kills weeds, and gives a compact play 
surface. 
Write for New Booklet Today! 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Please mention Tue PLaycrounp when writing to advertisera 
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CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


1835 W. Lake St. COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 
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BUILT BY 


PLAY |, 
cRouND / 
EXPERT 


CATALOG 


RED LETTER DAY PLAYS 


Margaret Getchell Parsons 


“Let's give a play!"’ The garret is attacked—and the furnifure rudely pushed and pulled. Mother and 
Grandmother dig out old laces and precious cameos—velvet curtains become skirts—lace curtains bridal veils 


and for the young Belascos the fun begins. : 
For many years they have had little to act—a few old family pantomime favorites or some lon 


complicated to get any fun out of—and so ‘‘This book was written because one group of boys and girls who 
loved to act had difficulty in finding simple plays which they could give without the costumes and scenery 
becoming a tax upon those who helped them. In fact, they liked to do it all themselves and could make an 
excellent stage by cutting off one end of the living room with a curtain or screen. Better still, in the sum- 
mer time their porch served as a raised stage, with the whole front lawn below for ampitheatre, while May 


day plays were given on the lawnitself, with the porch for the audience.’’—/from the foreword of the book. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and 


Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty of experienced men and women. 


Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. High School graduates from accredited schools admitted without 
examination. Fine dormitories for non-resident students. Summer Term June 26-August 5. Wetomachek Camps—Power Lake, Wi 


—for girls, ages 9 to 22 


We are now in our new building in a fine residential section of Chicago—within walking distance of two of Chicago's finest Parks and 
of the Chicago University. New gymnasiums—new class rooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 


equipment. 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For illustrated catalog address Box 45, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


FRENCH’S STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION 


Includes Plays by 


Booth Tarkington Winchell Smith A. E. W. Mason 
Clyde Fitch Richard Pryce Alfred Capus 
R. C. Carton Rida Johnson Young 
Alfred Sutro Arthur Law 
Richard Harding Davis Rachel Crothers Mark Ambient 
Sir Arthur W. Pinero Augustus Thomas J. Hartley Manners 
Anthony Hope William Gillette Margaret Mayo 
Oscar Wilde George Broadhurst . 

Wm. C. de Mille 
Haddon Chambers Martha Morton 
Jerome K. Jerome Israel Zangwill Edward Peple 
Cosmo Gordon Lennox H. A. DuSouchet Charles Klein 
H. V. Esmond Edward E. Kidder James Forbes 
Mark Swan W. W. Jacobs Henry Arthur Jones 
Grace L. Furniss Sir Arthur C. Doyle A. E. Thomas 
Marguerite Merrington Louis N. Parker Channing Pollock 
Hermann Sudermann Madeleine L. Ryley Fred. Ballard 


French’s International Copyrighted Edition contains plays, comedies and farces of international 


reputation; also recent professional successes by famous American and Enzlish Authors. 
Send a four-cent stamp for my new catalogue describing thousands of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 Oldest Play Publisher in the World 


28-30 West 38th St., New York City 


Please mention Tue PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Josern LEE 


President 


Mrs. Epwarp W. BIppLe 


Carlisle, Pa. 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


Moline, Ill. 


Ricuarp C. Carnot 


Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE M. CLARK 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Everett CoLpy 


Newark, N. J. 


Mrs. Artuur G. CUMMER 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mrs. THomas A. Epison 


West Orange, N. J. 


Cartes W. Evior 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Joun H. 


New York, N. Y. 


RayMonpb B. FosprcK 


New York, N. Y. 


Hucu FRAYNE 


New York, N. Y. 


Ropert GARRETT 


saltimore, Md. 


C. M. GorrHe 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Mrs. A. Goopwin 
Hartford, Conn. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WILLIAM KENT 


Second Vice-President 


Ropert GARRETT 


Third Vice-President 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Austin E. GRIFFITHS 
Seattle, Wash. 
J. M. HANKINS 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Myron T. HERRICK 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Francis DeLacy Hype 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Howarp R. Ives 
Portland, Me. 
WILLIAM KENT 
Kentfield, Cal. 
Gustavus T. Kirpy 
New York, N. Y. 
H. Meck. LANpon 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ropert LASSITER 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Joserm LEE 
Boston, Mass. 
EvuGENE W. Lewis 
Detroit, Mich. 
Epwarp F. Loomis 
New York, N. Y. 
J. H. McCurpy 
Springfield, Mass. 


Gustavus T. Kirby 


‘Treasurer 


H. S. BRAUCHER 


Secretary 


Ortro T. MALLERY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL MATHER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
WaLTer A. May 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cart E. 
Augusta, Me. 
F. Gordon OSLER 
Toronto, Canada 
Joun T. Pratt 
New York, N. Y. 
ELLEN SCRIPPS 
La Jolla, Cal. 
CLEMENT STUDEBAKER, JR. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Harotp H. Swirt 
Chicago, II. 
F. S. Trrsworru 
New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. W. Wapswortn, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 
J.C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Harris WHITTEMORE 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
ArtTHUR Woops 
New York, N. Y. 
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Community Games and Athletics 
in Community Service 


PURPOSE 


To help individuals to learn games and obtain such skill in athletics as 
shall make such activities a lasting pleasure. 

Through institutes to train volunteer leaders in playing games so that 
every group and every neighborhood may have a play leader. 

To provide occasions when all interested in the neighborhood can come 
together to share in neighborhood games and athletics. 

To make sure that suitable buildings and grounds are available for games. 

To encourage games which can be played in the home and thereby bring 
members of families close to each other and help build up family life. 

To help churches, lodges, the American Legion and other groups in using 
games and athletics to build up their organizations. 

To give to children the opportunity for education which comes through 
their play and games. 

Through play and games to make adults more effective in their work. 

Through the joyous activity of games to quicken the whole life of boys 
and girls so that they will do better work in schools 

To prolong the life of each person in the neighborhood by lessening the 
danger to health resulting from modern sedentary life. 

To maintain the minimum standard of efficiency and physical adaptability 
essential to a country which depends in times of war upon its citizen soldiers. 

To secure such a knowledge of games on the part of all and such general 
participation that neighbors may have many ways to become acquainted with 
one another. 

To give through games and athletics an outlet for energy which might 
otherwise be spent doing harm to the neighborhood. 

To give to each person knowledge of pleasurable ways of spending spare 
half hours, that all leisure time and working time shall be prized as more 
valuable. 

Through games and athletics to make the neighborhood a better place for 
all—to build up a community morale. 

Through games to develop habits of team play and loyalty and make 
better citizens. 
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